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galleys — Collars  cold-riveted  round  their  necks — Chained 
together  in  couples — They  prepare  to  march. 

Two  days  after  Dillon's  recapture,  his  gaoler 
entered  the  cell,  and  drawing  a  large  quid  of 
tobacco  from  his  jaws,  which  he  dropped  into 
the  leathern  cap  that  usually  covered  his  skull, 
said,  with  a  certain  dilatation  of  the  nostril 
and  curl  of  the  nether  lip,  that  denoted  the 
triumph  of  his  savage  heart  at  the  idea  of  a 
fellow-creature  suffering — 

"  Well,  master,  the  time  is  come  at  last  for 
you  to  be  made  a  gaping  wonder  of.  CHp  a 
goose's  wing,  and  you  soon  prevent  his  flying. 
My  word  for  it,  you'll  never  cackle  again  in 
your  own  freedom,  till  the  mercy  of  heaven 
and  of  the  state  set  you  at  liberty.  Drop 
your  irons  and  follow  me ;  and,  as  you  don't 
like  my  company,  may  be  you'll  find  that 
you  prefer  being  among  birds  of  your   own 
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feather.  Honest  gaolers  need'nt  seek  fellow- 
ship with  rogues  that  have  only  just  escaped 
death  at  the  country^s  expense,  and  are  likely 
to  wear  an  iron  cravat  as  the  mark  of  a  thief  s 
distinction.  Come,  bustle,  m«in,  the  van  waits 
for  its  burthen  ;  and  it  has  never  carried  fouler 
carrion  than  'tis  likely  to  bear  this  bout.  Quick, 
Sir,  move  ;  I  can't  tarry.'^ 

Dillon  made  no  reply,  but  followed  the 
brute,  and  entering  a  van,  was  conducted  to 
the  Conciergerie,  previously  to  being  exposed 
in  the  pillory,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  There  were  in  the  van  besides 
himself,  nine  persons  doomed  to  the  same 
pubhc  exposure  ;  all  of  them  fellows  of  the 
lowest  description,  who  made  a  jest  of  the 
matter,  and  seemed  to  think  it  rather  an  honour 
than  a  disgrace. 

When  they  reached  the  Conciergerie,  they 
were  placed  in  a  large  apartment  common  to 
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criminals  of  a  certain  description,  many  of 
whom  greeted  them  with  that  sort  of  infernal 
welcome  which  we  may  imagine  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  outcast  spirits  towards  the 
doomed  sent  among  them,  because  they  have 
not  accomplished  their  expurgation  in  this 
probationary  life.  Dillon,  in  spite  of  the  sad 
prospect  before  him,  was  sustained  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
that  tender  girl,  whose  affection  for  him  she 
had  proved  to  be  at  once  as  strong  and  pure  as 
an  essence,  were  a  source  of  perpetual  sadness. 
He,  however,  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness  ; 
and,  though  he  kept  himself  apart  from  his 
companions,  who  were  evidently  characters  of 
the  most  depraved  kind,  yet  he  did  not  refuse 
occasionally  to  join  in  their  hilarity,  in  order  to 
escape  the  annoyance  which  might  otherwise 
accrue  to  him  from  their  malignity.  He  put 
up   a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  deliverance  from 
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thraldom,  which  he  concluded,  as  he  frequently 
did,  in  the  words  of  an  old  divine.* 

Hearken,  O  God  !  unto  a  wretch's  cries. 

Who  low  dejected  at  thy  footstool  lies  ; 

Let  not  the  clamour  of  my  heinous  sin 

Drown  my  requests,  which  strive  to  enter  in 

At  those  bright  gates  which  always  open  stand 

To  such  as  beg  permission  at  thy  hand. 

Full  well  I  know,  if  thou  in  rigour  deal, 

I  can  nor  pardon  ask,  nor  yet  appeal. 

To  my  hoarse  voice  Heaven  will  no  audience  grant, 

But  deaf  as  brass,  and  hard  as  adamant 

Beat  back  my  words  :  therefore  I  bring  to  thee 

A  gracious  advocate  to  plead  for  me. 

What,  tho'  my  lep'rous  soul  no  Jordan  can 

Recure,  nor  floods  of  the  wide  ocean 

Make  clean  !     Yet  from  my  Saviour's  bleeding  side. 

Two  large  and  medicinal  rivers  glide  ; — 

Lord  wash  me  where  those  streams  of  life  abound. 

And  new  Bethesdas  flow  from  every  wound. 

*  Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died  1669. 
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The  change  from  Bic^tre  to  the  Conciergerie 
was  certainly  for  the  better,  and,  though  it  was 
to  be  but  for  a  short  time,  it  was  a  desir- 
able interval  of  relief  from  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  dungeon,  from  which  the  light  of 
day  was  almost  excluded,  and  the  atmosphere 
that  of  a  charnel  house.  The  room  now  occu- 
pied by  the  prisoners,  previously  to  being 
exposed,  was  large,  and  tolerably  well  venti- 
lated, and  our  hero  enjoyed  for  a  while 
a  refreshing  rest. 

About  ten  o^clock  on  the  following  morning, 
the  convicts  were  summoned  to  undergo  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory.  Our  hero's  com- 
panions obeyed  with  an  alacrity  and  even  cheer- 
fulness which  he  did  not  appear  at  all  disposed 
to  imitate.  He  followed  reluctantly,  being  the 
last  of  the  group,  about  to  be  degraded  by  a 
public  exposure  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
In  spite  of  his  ordinary  strength  of  nerve,  the 
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Supralapsarian  was  a  good  deal  depressed  at  the 
idea  of  submitting  to  such  deep  degradation. 
That  creed  from  which  he  had  hitherto  derived 
support  under  every  difficulty  had  for  some  time 
been  gradually  becoming  as  "  the  staiF  of  a 
bruised  reed/'  Phoebe  had  shaken  his  faith,  and 
it  daily  tottered  with  increased  feebleness  under 
the  gradually  accumulating  weight  of  a  more 
reasonable  conviction.  He  was  sad.  His 
march  was  slow  and  measured,  as  he  quitted 
the  apartment  in  the  rear  of  his  companions 
in  bondage. 

When  they  reached  the  outer  court-yard  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  they  were  fastened  in  pairs 
to  a  cartas  tail,  and  thus  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  place  of  exposure.  The  cart  conveyed 
the  instruments  of  their  punishment.  Several 
of  the  criminals  had  decorated  themselves  with 
ribbands  of  various  gaudy  colours,  and,  with 
feathers  in  their  caps,  set  up  a   song  of  coarse 
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mockery  as  the  vehicle  moved  on  which  was  to 
conduct  them  to  the  pillory.  The  crowd  was 
great  which  followed  and  preceded  them. 
Dillon's  quick  eye  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
the  unhappy  Phoebe  among  the  former.  She 
was  near  enough  to  cheer  him  mth  a  sad  smile 
that  spoke  the  bitter  feehngs  by  which  her 
pure  bosom  was  wrung.  A  tear  suffused  her 
long  silken  lashes  as  they  occasionally  rested 
upon  her  cheek,  unable  to  suppress  the  emo- 
tion that  fermented  within  her,  and  at  times 
poured  upon  her  heart  a  tide  of  sorrow  which 
required  all  the  energies  of  her  resolute  and 
enduring  nature  to  repel. 

The  van  at  length  reached  its  destination, 
and  the  condemned  were  severally  detached. 
They  were  then  mounted  upon  a  platform 
raised  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  each  tied 
to  a  stake,  with  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck. 
Over  the  head  of  every  culprit  was   an   im- 
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mense  sheet  of  paper^  upon  which  his  crime 
was  written  in  characters  sufficiently  large  to 
be  legible  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Our  hero  saw  Phcebe^s  sympathetic  eye  in- 
stantly fixed  upon  him,  and  he  was  comforted  ; 
yet  he  occasionally  felt  a  throe  of  compunction 
when  his  recollection  reverted  to  the  unkind- 
ness  with  which  he  had  once  treated  her. 

After  being  exjDosed  for  one  hour,  the  pri- 
soners were  released  from  the  stakes,  placed  in 
a  van,  and  conducted  to  Bicetre,  there  to 
await  the  period  when  they  should  be  sent 
to  Toulon. 

Dillon  remained  nine  weeks  in  this  horrible 
prison,  before  the  usual  term  arrived  for  dis- 
posing of  the  convicts.  He  had  become  thin 
and  haggard.  The  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  had  given  way  under  his  severe  con- 
finement, and  he  was  grave,  silent,  and  de- 
jected.    As    Phoebe  was  suspected    of  having 
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assisted  in  accomplishing  his  late  escape,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  he  saw  no 
human  creature,  but  the  fierce  obdurate  gaoler, 
who  always  expressed  by  a  ferocious  grin, 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  beholding  his  vic- 
tim suflfer. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  removing  the 
prisoners^  they  were  led,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  sixteen,  into  a  large  court  sur- 
rounded by  high  waUs.  A  body  of  gendarmes 
was  present  in  order  to  prevent  any  violence  on 
the  part  of  some  of  these  desperate  criminals, 
for  most  of  them  were  men  of  fierce  and  in- 
domitable souls.  As  soon  as  the  massy  iron 
door  of  the  court  had  been  closed  upon 
them,  they  were  stripped  naked  one  by 
one,  and  minutely  examined  to  ascertain  if 
they  had  any  thing  secreted  which  might  aid 
them  in  effecting  their  escape.  Every  man 
was  obliged  to  open  his  mouth  which  under- 
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went  as  severe  a  scrutiny,  as  if  the  state  inqui^ 
sitor  were  taking  an  account  of  the  molares  of 
the  whole  band,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  would  be  enabled  to  manducate  the  hard 
beans  provided  by  a  generous  government  for 
their  working  convicts. 

After  this  examination  had  been  made  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  gaol  functionary, 
accredited  by  the  high  justiciaries  of  France, 
as  a  faithful  and  vigilant  servant  in  this 
honourable  department  of  assize  adminis- 
tration, the  prisoners  were  prepared  for  the 
chain.  Dillon  being  a  foreigner,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  precedence,  was  first  called  forward 
to  undergo  the  initiatory  process  of  galley- 
slavery.  A  thick  iron  collar  was  produced, 
which  being  spread  apart  was  forced  round  our 
hero's  neck,  and  cold-rivetted  behind.  In 
order  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  he  was  obliged 
to  sit  upon  the  ground.    A  hand-anvil  was  then 
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raised  by  a  man,  upon  which  the  collar  was 
laid,  and  hammered  by  another  prison  Cyclops, 
who  secured  the  rivet,  at  the  risk  of  the  pri- 
soner's brains,  for  every  stroke  passed  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  his  skull.  On  one  side 
of  the  collar  was  fixed  a  heavy  chain  with 
large  open  links ;  the  neck  of  another  convict 
was  confined  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
chain,  after  he  had  likewise  submitted  to  a 
similar  jeopardy.  When  the  whole  had  been 
thus  secured,  they  were  placed  in  couples  at 
certain  intervals,  forming  a  line  like  a  regiment 
inarching  in  open  column.  A  long,  small  chain 
was  passed  through  the  centre  link  of  every 
larger  chain,  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  line,  by  which  about  twenty  couples 
were  respectively  secured ;  thus  the  whole 
body  was  prevented  from  quitting  the  posi- 
tion, into  which  it  was  placed  on  leaving 
the  prison.     In  spite   of  this    detailed  degra- 
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dation,  Dillon's  heart  did  not  shrink ;  he  telt 
himself  sustained,  and  might  have  truly  said 
with  Crashaw — 

Come  death,  come  bonds,  nor  do  you  shrink,  my  ears. 
At  those  hard  words  man's  cowardice  calls  fears. 
Save  those  of  fear,  no  other  bonds  fear  I ; 
Nor  other  death  than  this — the  fear  to  die. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

The  troop  of  convicts  proceed  to  Toulon  at  the  staters 
expense — The  vehicle — Easy  travelling — Magnanimous 
indiflference  of  the  prison  officials — Where  the  convicts 
slept — Merry  at  their  own  sufferings,  though  a  grave 
joke — One  of  them  an  admirable  study  for  anato- 
mists — A  little  private  history — A  rather  long  conver- 
sation but  let  the  reader  take  the  author's  v^rord  that 
it  is  a  very  interesting  one,  in  which  something  is  ac- 
counted for — The  admirable  study  for  anatomists  has 
red  hair— He  threatens  a  miracle  and  performs  it— 'The 
astonishment  of  the  gendarmes — A  theological  quere— 
George  Wither. 
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On  that  same  afternoon  the  troop  of  convicts 
proceeded  on  their  wretched  journey  to  Toulon. 
They  were  obliged  to  sit  side  by  side  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle,  which  contained  only 
planks  with  intervals  between,  so  that  their 
legs  hung  dangling  through.  In  consequence 
of  this  painful  position,  the  circulation  was 
impeded  by  the  pressure  of  these  hard  wooden 
seats;  and  when  they  halted  for  the  night, 
scarcely  one  of  them  was  able  to  stand.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  inflexible  indifi'erence  with 
which  they  \Yere  treated  by  the  prison  officials, 
and  the  gendarmes  who  accompanied  them. 
This,  however,  was  in  some  measure  relieved 
by  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  those  villages 
through  which  they  passed,  who  gave  them 
food,  and  provided  straw  for  their  beds.  They 
were  turned  every  night  into  barns  upon  the 
road^  Uke  a  troop  of  wild  beasts,  and  placed 
by  daylight  into  the  waggon,  always  in  the  same 
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position,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
change  during  the  day.  As  a  rehef,  they  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  walk  for  several  days 
together. 

In  spite  of  these  severe  sufferings,  many  of 
the  prisoners  seemed  to  treat  the  whole  thing 
as  if  it  were  mere  pastime.  They  laughed 
and  sang,  and  related  their  exploits  with  a 
glee  that  surprised  even  Dillon,  who  had 
never  hitherto  looked  with  a  grave  eye  upon 
the  lighter  evils  of  life.  One  of  the  criminals 
was  a  remarkable  person.  He  had  already 
served  fourteen  years  at  the  galleys,  from 
which  he  had  been  released  only  twelve 
months,  when  he  was  again  sentenced  to  them 
for  life.  He  was  a  tall  bony  man,  verging  on 
his  fiftieth  year,  with  a  bushy  head  of  fiery- 
red  hair,  and  an  expression  of  cunning  in  his 
small  grey  eye,  that  looked  as  if  the  genius 
of  astuteness  had  made  it  her  throne.     The 
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sinews  of  his  neck  and  chest,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  view,  rose  from  the  surface,  hke  a 
congeries  of  small  wires,  showing  immense 
muscular  powder  ;  his  bones  under  the  skin 
being  covered  with  little  else. 

This  convict  had  twice  made  his  escape  from 
the  galleys.  The  first  time,  he  was  almost 
immediately  recaptured,  and  for  nine  years  from 
that  period  had  been  fastened  to  a  wooden  post 
with  only  six  feet  of  chain,  which  was  never 
once  taken  off  during  the  whole  term.  The 
day  after  his  release,  he  again  effected  his 
escape,  and  remained  free  upwards  of  seven 
months,  when  he  was  retaken,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  the  time,  which  his  sentence  doomed 
him,  to  the  galleys,  chained  to  the  iron  as 
before.  He  related  the  adventures  of  his  life 
with  such  a  chuckle  of  triumph,  that  one 
would  have  imagined  he  had  greater  enjoyment 
in   endurance  than  in   ease.     He  derided  the 
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idea  of  any  punishment  being  inflicted  upon 
him,  that  could  subdue  the  recklessness  of 
his  spirit,  or  bring  him  to  respect  the  laws 
established  for  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
human  communities.  There  v/as  not  a  prison 
in  France  within  whose  walls  he  had  been  con- 
fined, from  which  he  had  not  escaped,  except 
the  Force,  and  in  that  his  confinement  had 
been  but  short.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
he  would  soon  lead  his  present  guards  such 
a  hunt  as  they  never  dreamed  of. 

That  night  the  convicts  slept  in  a  barn, 
secured  by  two  strong  oak  doors.  It  was 
a  square  building,  enclosing  an  extensive  area, 
the  roof  being  at  least  forty  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  prisoners  lay  down  in  a  row  as  they 
were  chained ;  and  it  happened  that  the  red- 
haired  man,  already  spoken  of,  lay  just  behind 
Dillon.  Shortly  after  they  had  composed 
themselves  for  the  night,  the  former,  address- 
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ing  our  hero  in  a  whisper,  said,  "  now  you 
may  learn  how  I'll  baffle  the  vigilance  of  our 
guard,  and  be  under  the  broad  heavens  before 
midnight — you  shall  see."  Saying  this,  he 
took  from  under  his  dress  a  small  saw  about 
two  inches  and  half  long,  formed  from  the 
main- spring  of  a  watch,  which  he  drew  out  of 
a  bag  made  of  parchment,  and  filled  with  hog's- 
lard. 

"  But  how,^^  asked  the  Fellow  Commoner, 
"  did  you  contrive  so  to  conceal  this  as  to 
elude    the  searcher  at  Bicetre  ?" 

"  I  swallowed  it.  With  all  his  cunning  the 
wiseacre  never  thought  of  groping  into  my 
stomach — it  therefore  lay  snug  beyond  his 
search  and  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity I  disgorged  it.  I  possess  now  the  means 
of  escape/* 

"  But  how,  even  supposing  you  were  to 
free  yourself  from  the  collar,  would  you  climb 
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these  high  perpendicular  walls;  for  egress 
through  the  door,  guarded  by  yonder  gen- 
darmes, is  a  thing  quite  out  of  any  sane  man's 
reckoning/' 

"  Put  me  into  a  corner,'^  replied  the  convict, 
with  a  peculiar  laugh,  "  and  I'd  mount  any 
wall,  if  it  reached  to  the  stars. — You  shall  soon 
have  proof  that  I  don't  profess  without 
doing." 

It  happened  that  they  lay  almost  close 
to  a  corner  of  the  building,  the  red-haired 
criminal  being  one  of  the  first  couple  attached 
to  Dillon's  chain.  Taking  his  little  saw,  he 
began  to  sing  a  popular  French  air,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  sufficiently  loud  to  drown  the  noise 
caused  by  the  action  of  his  saw.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  cut  through  his  iron  collar, 
and  immediately  freed  his  neck  from  the 
yoke   of  bondage. 

"  I     would     willingly ,''    said    he     to     the 
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Fellow  Commoner  "  make  you  the  partner  of 
my  liberty,  but  I  know  you  cannot  follow  me ; 
if  you  can,  here  is  the  saw ;  you  may  free 
yourself,  and  pursue  the  example  of  one  who 
laughs  at  chains  and  stone  walls. '^ 

The  door  of  the  barn,  which  was  guarded 
by  two  gendarmes,  happened  to  be  at  one  end 
of  the  building.  Just  before  it  was  a  lantern 
which  threw  its  dim  light  into  the  gloom,  but 
did  not  render  objects  in  the  distance  suffici- 
ently distinct  to  enable  the  armed  janitors  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. The  roof  just  above  where  Dillon 
lay  was  open  to  the  light  of  heaven^  the  barn 
being  in  a  considerably  dilapidated  state  above, 
though  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the 
walls  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
escape. 

"  Now,"  said  our  hero  to  the  prisoner  who 
had   freed    his    neck   from   the    disagreeable 
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contact  of  cold  iron,  "  how  will  you  manage 
to  scale  a  perpendicular  angle  of  forty  feet  ? '* 

'^  AVith  a  pair  of  arms  and  legs  merely. — 
What  I  am  about  to  do  would  puzzle  a  cat 
—nothing  but  a  lizard  could  accomplish  it, 
myself  excepted.  Good  bye — when  the 
cock  crows,  I  shall  be  on  a  journey  at  my  own 
charge." 

He  now  placed  his  back  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  walls  that  enclosed  half 
of  the  area,  and  by  the  muscular  action  of 
his  legs  and  arms,  raised  himself  gradually 
until  he  reached  the  roof,  through  which  he 
drew  himself,  and  disappeared.  Dillon  was 
astonished.  He  could  not  have  conceived 
such  a  thing  possible,  had  he  not  seen  it; 
and  he  looked  on  with  perfect  amazement. 
He  considered  himself  no  mean  adept  in  the 
science  of  expedients,  but   found  that  he  was 
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quite  distanced  by  the  superior  acuteness  and 
skill  of  the  Frenchman. 

When  the  latter  had  disappeared  through 
the  aperture  in  the  roof,  our  hero  com- 
posed himself  to  rest,  and,  as  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  had  been  considerable,  was  quickly 
locked  in  profound  slumber. 

When  the  convicts  were  aroused  on  the 
morrow,  the  astonishment  of  the  guards 
at  the  escape  of  their  prisoner  was  ludicrously 
great.  None  of  his  fellow- criminals,  who 
might  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
could  have  any  motive  to  be  communica- 
tive, and  therefore  every  one  aifected  perfect 
ignorance.  Their  asseverations,  however, 
were  disregarded  by  the  gendarmes,  who, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  sub- 
jected them  to  the  most  rigorous  examination 
at  night,  calling  them  over    every  half    hour. 
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and  thus  preventing  the  enjoyment  of  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  rest  of  their  journey  was  one  of  painful 
privation.  The  food  allowed  by  government 
was  black  bread,  and  dried  beans  boiled, 
which  few  of  them  were  able  to  swallow. 
It  fortunately  happened  that  they  were  so 
liberally  supplied  with  food  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed, 
that  they  were  only  occasionally  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  government  allowance, 
which,  in  truth,  would  have  been  but  meagre 
fare  for  a  dog. 

To  some  of  the  prisoners,  whose  habits  of 
life  had  been  luxurious,  the  broken  victuals, 
brought  to  them  by  charitable,  but  poor 
individuals,  who  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for 
their  sufferings,  was  anything  but  gratifying ; 
but  to  many,  and  to  Dillon  among  the  number. 
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who  had  been  accustomed  to  privations,  the 
ordinary  fare  bestowed  by  the  charity  of  those 
kind-hearted  peasants  was  sweeter  than  the 
greatest  luxuries  that  could  have  been  pro- 
vided from  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

Unfeeling  as  the  gendarmes  usually  were, 
they  did  not  offer  any  impediment  to  the 
free  gifts  of  the  charitable;  and  it  was  some 
consolation  to  Dillon  to  perceive  that,  although 
the  laws  had  doomed  them  to  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  outcasts  from  the  community,  the 
sympathies  of  their  fellow-beings  were  not 
altogether  withheld.  Our  Predestinarian  for 
the  first  time,  read  a  page  in  the  great  volume 
of  nature,  which  until  now  he  did  not  know 
to  exist. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  prisoner 
who  had  escaped ;  and  they  arrived  at  Tou- 
lon on  the  six-and-thirtieth  day  after  they  had 
quitted  Paris.     Melancholy  as  was  the  pros- 
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pect  before  him,  Dillon  was  not  sorry  that 
they  had  reached  their  destination,  as  he 
should  now  know  the  worst;  for  under  the 
saddest  condition  in  this  life  reahty  is  always 
less  painful  than  suspense.  How  strange  did 
the  current  of  events  seem  to  flow,  as  the 
Supralapsarian  took  a  glance  at  the  various 
circumstances  of  his  past  years.  While  he  was 
running  a  career  of  guilt,  every  thing  seemed  to 
turn  out  prosperously;  all  his  artifices  suc- 
ceeded— he  escaped  the  visitations  of  justice — 
he  prospered  and  became  rich  upon  the  unhal- 
lowed gains  of  knavery  :  —  but  since  he  had 
thrown  aside  the  character  by  which  he  had  dis- 
graced society,  and  often  outraged  those  so- 
cial ties  established  by  our  common  nature 
between  man  and  man ; — since,  in  fact,  he  had 
discarded  his  criminal  propensities,  and  as- 
sumed the  mantle  of  morality,  his  course  of 
life  had  run  uniformly  turbid. 
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"  Can/'  thought  he,  "  the  Deity  foredoom 
vice  to  success,  and  virtue  to  punishment? 
This  cannot  be  the  principle  of  immutable 
and  eternal  justice.  No !  I  was  allowed  to 
prosper  in  order  that  the  lesson  of  adversity- 
might  teach  the  stronger.  What  grounds  have 
I  for  supposing  that  I  am  an  elect  member  of 
the  heavenly  confraternity  ?  Could  an  impure 
soul  like  mine  ascend  to  the  fountain  of  all 
purity  with  the  incrustations  of  a  life  of  crime 
blackened  and  seared  upon  it  ?  But  the  ways 
of  God  are  not  our  ways — they  baffle  our 
investigation.  Why  should  I  yield  the  im- 
pressions of  years  to  the  timid  suggestions  of  fear. 
The  robber  on  the  cross,  after  a  career  of  guilt 
— perhaps  the  worst — for  none  but  the  vilest 
malefactors  were  crucified — entered  into  his 
Saviour's  joy.  He  was  elected  to  Paradise, 
whither  he  ascended  in  spite  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  flesh.     His  soul  was  claimed  and  raised 
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to  the  inheritance  which  it  had  been  pre-or- 
dained to  enjoy.  Why  then  should  I  hesitate 
to  entertain  the  conviction,  that  mine  will 
inherit  a  similar  blessing  ?  Would  I  could 
resolve  this  awful  doubt.  Would  I  could 
know  that  ^my  last  end  would  be  like  his.' 
There  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  too 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  song. 

"  It  is  not  the  mumbling  over,  thrice  a  day, 
A  set  of  Ave  Marias  and  of  creeds. 
Or  many  hours  formally  to  pray, 
When  from  a  dull  devotion  it  proceeds  ; 
Nor  is  it  up  and  down  the  land  to  seek 
To  find  those  well-breath'd  lecturers,  that  can 
Preach  thrice  a  sabbath,  and  six  times  a  week. 
Yet  be  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  began. 
Nor  is  it  such  like  things  perform'd  by  number 
Which  God  respects  ;  nor  doth  his  wisdom  crave 
Those  many  vanities,  wherewith  some  cumber 
Their  bodies,  as  if  those  their  souls  could  save. 
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For  not  much-doing  but  well-doing  that 
Which  God  commands,  the  doer  justifies. 
To  pray  without  devotion  is  to  prate ; 
And  hearing  is  but  half  our  exercise  : 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  regard  alone 
How  often,  but  how  well,  the  work  is  done."* 

Dillon's  confidence  in  his  creed  was  gradu- 
ally abating,  though  he  still  clung  to  it  with  the 
energy  of  a  man  grasping  at  the  visionary  beam 
which  a  diseased  sight  presents  before  him,  at 
the  moment  he  imagines  himself  to  be  falling 
down  a  precipice.  He  shrank  from  relinquish- 
ing it,  because  it  offered  such  easy  security ;  but 
the  prop  by  which  his  creed  had  been  hitherto 
sustained,  was  every  moment  taking  a  less  fixed 
root  in  his  heart. 

Phoebe,  with  a  fearless  energy  of  mind  that 
threw  aside  the  weaker  restraints  of  her  sex, — 
with  the  calm  unsubduable  resolution  of  wo- 

*  George  Wither. 
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man's  earnest  nature,  where  the  principle  of 
moral  purity  st^ys  and  directs  her  steps,  re- 
solved to  follow  him  through  all  his  calamities, 
and  share  his  suiFerings,  so  far  as  they  might 
be  partaken  of  by  her.  She  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  him  since  his  recapture  after 
escape,  but  still  hoped  that  at  Toulon  the 
authorities  might  be  less  rigid,  and  she  should 
at  least  have  the  consolation  of  adminis- 
tering to  his  necessities.  This  thought  sus- 
tained her. 
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CHAPTER    III, 

The  convicts  arrive  at  Toulon — The  narrative  states  that 
they  are  well  scrubbed  in  a  bath,  leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  it  was  necessary — Coupled — Dillon  not 
comfortable — Black  bread,  hard  beans,  and  sour  wine 
— The  general  dormitory — Shown  that  the  prisoners 
sleep  much  like  hounds  in  a  kennel — Our  hero  re- 
moved to  more  comfortable  quarters — How  and  where 
— His  occupation — His  new  master — Phoebe  permitted 
to  visit  him — The  Supralapsarian's  faith  staggered — 
Whitby  on  the  "  Five  Points"-— The  kindness  of  the 
French  officer  continues — The  Swiss  general — Dillon's 
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transformation  and  escape — Some  important  particulars- 
detailed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

When  they  arrived  at  Toulon,  the  convicts, 
after  being  well  scrubbed  in  a  bath,  were  clad 
in  the  bicolour  uniform  of  slavery.  They  were 
then  set  to  labour  in  the  dock-yard,  and  that 
description  of  work  was  apportioned  to  each 
which  they  appeared  best  able  to  perform.  In 
order  that  they  might  execute  their  assigned 
tasks  with  less  embarrassment,  the  coUar  was 
removed  from  their  necks,  and  a  manacle 
fastened  to  the  ankle  of  each  criminal,  which 
coupled  him  with  another  by  means  of  a 
heavy  chain,  upwards  of  nine  feet  long. 
Every  convict  was  furnished  with  a  hook  at 
the  waist,  to  which  he  suspended  the  chain 
when  at  work,  so  that  it  was  prevented  from 
impeding  his  labours.  Nevertheless,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  chained    to  a  companion 
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was  extremely  embarrassing,  as  it  imposed  the 
necessity  of  such  mutual  dependence  on  the 
will  of  another,  that  scarcely  a  single  movement 
could  be  made  by  either  party  without  a  recipro- 
cal concurrence. 

To  Dillon  the  monotonous  details  of  daily 
labour  were  painfully  irksome ;  for  his  was  a 
mind  that  grew  restless  and  feverish  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and,  though  from  his  natural 
bodily  energy,  he  performed,  with  great  prompt- 
ness and  alacrity,  the  tasks  assigned  to  hira^ 
he  nevertheless  languished  under  the  unvarying 
monotony  of  his  employment.  He  had  not 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  miserable 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  doomed 
through  the  machinations  of  a  villain.  His 
food  was  of  the  coarsest  description.  It  con- 
sisted of  black  bread  and  hard  beans,  boiled 
with  a  little  salt  only  to  season  them.  To  this 
was  added  a  scanty  allowance  of  water  often  fetid 
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from  long  standing,  to  refrigerate  the  parched 
throat  and  moisten  the  stubborn  aUment 
imposed  upon  the  stomach  for  digestion. 
When  the  work  was  very  severe,  a  small 
quantity  of  sour  wine  was  served  out. 

After  the  labours  of  the  day,  the  convicts 
were  mustered  and  marched  to  the  general 
dormitory,  which  was  a  large  square  building, 
enclosed  by  thick  lofty  walls,  with  strong  barred 
mndows,  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Round  the  walls  of  the  edifice  within,  was  a 
long  wooden  frame,  about  seven  feet  wide,  and 
raised  two  feet  from  the  ground,  like  the  bench 
of  a  guard-house  -,  upon  this  the  criminals  slept 
without  any  covering  but  a  common  rug, 
although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter.  They 
were  so  thickly  crowded  that  they  had  scarcely 
room  to  move,  and  the  encumbrance  of  their 
chains  rendered  their  couch  anything  but  a  bed 
of roses. 
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For  about  a  fortnight  Dillon  was  exposed  to 
the  drudgery  imposed  upon  the  general  body 
of  malefactors;  but  an  officer  of  a  regiment 
quartered  in  the  town,  perceiving  his  superior 
intelligence  and  deportment,  took  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  obtained  permission  to  have  him  at  his 
house  as  a  sort  of  secretary.  The  Predestinarian 
was  accordingly  separated  from  his  fellow-con- 
vict, and  removed  to  the  abode  of  his  new  master, 
with  whom  he  shortly  became  a  favourite,  and 
in  whose  house  he  found  every  comfort ;  the 
only  drawback  being  the  consciousness  of 
slavery,  of  which  he  still  wore  the  uniform,  and 
a  light  iron  ring  round  his  ankle.  His  princi- 
pal occupation  was  writing,  and  of  this  he  had 
not  much  to  do,  his  patron  being  a  person 
of  independent  property,  and  therefore  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  labouring  in  his  own 
person.  He  was  a  young  man  of  good  family^ 
of  a  kind  heart,  and  generous  disposition,  and 
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soon  not  only  expressed  a  partiality  for  our 
hero,  but  evinced  it  by  numerous  acts  of  kind- 
ness. He  really  believed  Dillon's  own  account 
of  his  innocence,  knowing  how  easily  a  man 
may  be  convicted  in  the  French  courts,  if  his 
accusers  possess  a  certain  political  interest; 
and,  moreover,  that  a  foreigner,  for  no 
other  crime  than  being  of  a  diiFerent  country, 
might  be  doomed  to  the  terrible  discipline 
of  the  galleys.  He  happened,  too,  to  know 
something  of  Dillon's  accuser,  and  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  him,  that  he  was  a  savage, 
likely  to  go  any  lengths  to  consummate  a 
scheme  of  vengeance,  which  it  was  not  proba- 
ble he  would  ever  forego  so  long  as  there  re- 
mained a  chance  of  accomplishing  it.  In  pro- 
portion as  his  opinion  of  our  heroes  persecutor 
was  equivocal,  his  estimation  of  the  character 
of  his  new  secretary  was  raised,  and  he  daily 
manifested  his  confidence  by  acts  of  kindness 
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and  even  of  friendship.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupu- 
lous honour,  and  possessed  a  delicacy  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  idea  of  any  one  entertaining  even 
the  thought  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum,  or  inflict  an  un- 
necessary pang  upon  the  sensibilities  of  any 
human  creature,  was  to  him  a  kind  of  moral 
martyrdom. 

The  Fellow  Commoner  soon  saw  the  elevated 
tone  of  his  master^s  character,  for  his  perceptions 
in  this  way  were  extremely  acute,  and  he  appre- 
ciated it  accordingly.  He  had  not  been  long  do- 
mesticated under  the  roof  of  this  amiable  young 
officer,  when  he  ventured  to  ask  that  Phoebe 
might  be  allowed  to  visit  him  occasionally,  in- 
forming his  patron  who  she  was,  their  mutual 
attachment  and  engagement,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  devotedness  which  she  had 
evinced  towards  him  throughout  all  his  diffi- 
culties. The  permission  was  no  sooner  solicited 
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than  obtained,  and  from  this  period  Phoebe, 
accompanied  by  her  aged  friend  aheady  spoken 
of,  used  to  visit  her  affianced  husband  at  the 
abode  of  the  French  officer,  where  the  subject 
of  his  final  escape  was  frequently  discussed, 
and  various  plans  suggested,  but  none  finally 
fixed  on.  The  intense  and  absorbing  affection 
which  the  beautiful  gipsy  entertained  for  our 
hero  was  as  pure  as  it  was  fervent,  and  seeing 
as  she  did  his  mind  casting  off  the  dross  of 
former  habits,  and  daily  spiritualising  into  a 
higher  order  of  nature  from  its  very  trial  in  the 
crucible  of  affliction,  in  which  it  was  "  purified, 
made  white,  and  tried,"  her  spirit  clung  to  his 
with  a  fonder  and  more  stable  endearment,  and 
she  felt  that  the  only  golden  link  in  her  destiny 
would  be  snapped  the  moment  she  should  be 
sundered  from  him. 

The  religious  views  of  our  hero  had  undergone 
a  sensible  change.     The  disappointment  of  his 
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fair  prospects,  and  tlie  long    confinement   to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  had  rendered  him 
a  much  more  reflecting  man.  Phoebe  had  taken 
care  lately  to  provide  him  with  books  to  wear 
off  the  tedium  of  confinement,  and  among  others 
she  had  put  into  his  hands  Whitby's  incontro- 
vertible book  on  the  '^  Five  Points"  upon  which 
the  supralapsarian  Calvinists  erect  their  pre- 
posterous and  exclusive  creed,  and  maintain  a 
sanction  for  what  the    Genevese  teacher  pro- 
pounded concerning  God's  absolute  decrees  of 
final   election   and    reprobation.      This   book 
more   than  ever   staggered  his    faith    in   the 
soundness  of  those  gloomy  dogmas.  The  more 
he  read,  the  weaker  became  his  convictions  in 
the   truth    of    his    former     tenets.      Still  he 
wavered.       His    mind     halted    between    two 
opinions,  and  he  became  a  wretched  man.    He 
felt  his  own  wickedness  acutely.     He  would 
now  willingly  have  submitted  to  any  temporal 
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visitation  to  expiate  former  guilt.  His  trans- 
gressions were  thorns  in  his  bosom  which  he 
could  not  pluck  out  :  they  pierced  deeply  and 
sorely.  Phoebe  read  to  him,  reasoned  with 
him,  and  generally  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
baffling  the  fiend  of  remorse  that  was  so  busy 
within  him ;  but  as  she  was  permitted  to  see 
him  only  during  short  intervals  on  the  morning 
of  every  day,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
the  reaction  of  despondency,  which  came  with 
tenfold  force  and  acceleration  after  her  de- 
parture. 

The  moral  energy  of  this  tender  girl  was 
truly  amazing.  There  was  a  sacredness  of 
purpose  and  devotion  of  heart  in  all  she 
did,  which  only  rendered  her  plighted  husband 
the  more  wretched  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  master  of  a  jewel  so  bright  and  un- 
clouded. 
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For  she  out  of  her  secret  treasury. 
Plenty  of  riches  forth  on  him  will  pour. 
Even  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  lie 
Within  the  closet  of  her  chastest  bowre. 
The  eternal  portion  of  her  precious  dowre. 
Which  mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free. 
And  to  all  those  w^hich  thereof  worthy  bee. 

The  kindness  of  the  French  officer  towards 
Dillon  was  daily  displayed  in  many  little  acts, 
and  certain  permissions  not  generally  granted 
to  convicts ;  and  these  indulgences  were  in- 
creased by  the  strong  but  honourable  impres- 
sion which  the  beautiful  Phoebe  had  made 
upon  this  amiable  young  man.  He  was 
struck  with  the  concentration  of  deep  feeling 
and  elevation  of  purpose  by  which  she  was 
evidently  actuated  towards  the  object  of  her 
tenderest  affections,  and  thought  with  a  sigh 
how  rarely  such  virtues  were  to  be  found  com- 
bined in  his  own  countrywomen.  Happily  for  the 
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Fellow  Commoner  this  officer  was  possessed  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  greatest  benevo- 
lence of  heart.  He  was  of  great  use  to  Phoebe  in 
removing  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
must  otherwise  have  attended  a  lovely  girl 
living  in  such  a  place  as  Toulon,  with  only 
an  old  woman  for  her  protector,  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the 
convicts. 

Phcebe's  quick  perception  of  character  soon 
showed  her  how  far  she  might  rely  upon  the 
professions  of  her  lover's  patron  ;  and  having 
once  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  his  moral 
worth,  she  had  no  fears  of  trusting  herself 
to  his  friendship  within  the  authorised  limits 
of  propriety,  conscious  in  her  own  strength 
to  defeat  any  sinister  purpose,  should  she  have 
made  a  false  estimate  of  the  stranger  in  whom 
her  judgment  directed  her  to  confide. 

Our  hero  had  never  once  dismissed  from  his 
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mind  the  thought  of  making  an  attempt  to 
escape,  and  had  various  conversations  with 
Phoebe  upon  the  subject.  They  at  length  de- 
termined upon  the  following  plan.  Phoebe 
was  to  proceed  to  Marseilles,  ascertain  if  any 
vessels  were  about  to  sail  thence  for  a  British 
port,  and  engage  a  passage  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  thought  dangerous  to 
attempt  taking  a  passage  in  any  vessel  at 
Toulon.  Dillon  knew  that  he  might  safely 
trust  to  Phoebe's  management  in  arranging 
such  a  dehcate  matter,  having  no  doubt  that 
money,  of  which  he  could  command  what  he 
required,  if  offered  in  sufficient  measure^  would 
tempt  almost  any  French  skipper  to  bear  him 
from  his  bonds  to  the  freedom  of  his  native 
country. 

In  the  house  of  Dillon's  patron,  it  happened 
that  a  Swiss  general  was  at  this  moment  on  a 
visit.     He  was  a  person   of  singular   appear- 
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ance,  being  lame  in  one  leg,  having  a  curious 
twist  in  his  shoulders,  much  increased  by  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  and  always  wearing  a  pair  of 
deep  green  spectacles  to  hide  the  loss  of  his 
right  eye,  which  had  been  forced  from  the 
socket  by  a  musket  ball,  and  presented  a 
hideous  chasm  too  shocking  to  be  exposed  to 
general  observation.  Dillon  determined  to 
disguise  himself  as  this  officer,  which  would 
enable  him,  better  than  any  other,  to  pass 
the  sentinel  posted  at  the  town  gate.  Phoebe 
executed  her  commission  with  a  promptness 
and  sagacity  peculiar  to  herself.  She  agreed 
with  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  about  to  sail  for  the 
port  of  Madeira,  for  a  passage  to  that  island 
for  Dillon,  paying  half  the  money  down,  and 
agreeing  on  the  part  of  our  hero  that  the  re- 
mainder should  be  payed  when  the  vessel  got 
clear  out  of  the  broad  Mediterranean. 
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If  her  lover  succeeded  in  escaping,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Phoebe  should  proceed  direct  to 
Calais  and  cross  over  to  Dover,  where  he  would 
join  her,  as  he  calculated,  in  about  a  month  or 
five  weeks.  Our  Fellow  Commoner  conceived, 
and  in  this  feeling  Phoebe  fully  concurred,  that 
an  attempt  to  escape  from  an  imprisonment  im- 
posed upon  an  innocent  man,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
condemned  by  the  laws,  being  a  mere  imputed 
violation  of  those  laws,  was  justifiable  upon 
every  ground  of  reason  and  of  religion; 
he,  therefore,  had  no  scruples  about  prac- 
tising on  the  unsuspicious  disposition  of  his 
patron,  considering  that  in  his  peculiar  si- 
tuation, it  could  not  be  denied,  even  as  matter 
of  casuistry,  that  the  end  would  justify  the 
means. 

Through  the  agency  of  Phoebe  he  obtained 
from  a  tailor  at  Marseilles  a  suit  of  uniform 
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precisely  like  the  Swiss  generals;  and  one 
morning,  before  the  old  officer  was  out  of  bed— 
for  he  was  not  addicted  to  early  rising,  except 
when  he  slept  in  a  camp,  and  was  roused 
from  his  deep  sleep  by  the  loud  reveillee — 
Dillon  quitted  the  house,  disguised  as  the 
general,  with  green  spectacles  and  a  pair  of 
mustachios  that  hung  over  his  mouth  like 
two  carpet  brooms,  and  limped  towards  the 
town  gate. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accoutred. 

We  mean  not  th'  inside  but  the  outward. 

The  sentinel  stood  as  the  quasi  general  ad- 
vanced :  the  guard  was  turned  out  and  pre- 
sented arms.  The  compliment  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fictitious  son  of  Mars,  who 
raised  his  cocked-hat  from  his  head  with  the 
air  and  prim  dignity  of  a  military  para- 
mount, at  the  same  time  hitching  up  his  shoul- 
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der  and  accelerating  his  motion  by  a  clumsy 
hop.  He  found  a  bundle  at  a  particular  spot 
outside  the  town  apart  from  the  public  road, 
but  of  which  he  had  received  a  sufficiently 
accurate  description.  The  bundle  contained  a 
new  suit  of  black  clothes,  which  he  imme- 
diately assumed,  and  bestowed  his  general's 
uniform  in  a  brake  of  furze  that  grew  near. 
He  now  cut  across  the  country  towards  Mar- 
seilles, bought  a  horse  of  a  farmer  for  which 
he  gave  four  times  its  value,  and  within  three 
hours  entered  that  ancient  city.  He  took  the 
precaution,  however,  to  ahght,  leave  his  horse 
at  a  public-stable^  and  walk  through  the  gate 
at  a  very  leisurely  pace.  He  immediately 
sought  out  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  went 
on  board.  The  vessel  got  under  weigh  and 
rounded  the  pier  within  half  an  hour  after  our 
hero  had   entered   Marseilles. 

The    Frenchman's    promptitude   in   setting 
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sail  will  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  : — that  very  morning  he 
happened  to  see  in  a  Paris  paper,  which  had  just 
arrived,  an  account  of  the  death  of  Dillon's  pro- 
secutor. It  appeared  that  this  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bath  which  the  Fellow  Com- 
moner gave  him  on  the  night  of  his  recapture. 
From  remaining  so  long  in  his  wet  clothes  he 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  catarrh,  inflam- 
mation supervened,  and  an  imposthume  finally 
formed  on  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off 
after  several  weeks  of  extreme  suffering.  Feel- 
ing the  approach  of  death,  he  was  struck  with 
remorse  at  his  injustice  towards  the  man 
whose  condemnation  he  had  falsely  obtained, 
and  sending  to  the  judge  who  had  tried  him, 
made  a  voluntary  confession  of  his  own  guilt 
and  Dillon's  innocence.  The  fear  of  a  future 
retribution  made  him  just  at  last. 

He   stated  that  at   his  instigation  the   ser- 
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vant  of  the  house  in  which  our  hero  lodged, 
had  placed  the  ring,  the  latter  was  tried 
for  stealing,  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  a 
bureau  used  by  him,  and  of  which  he  there- 
fore had  the  key ; — the  girl  possessing  dupli- 
cate keys  to  all  the  draw^ers,  a  circumstance 
that  enabled  her  to  rob  the  lodgers,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  dying  man  having  en- 
tirely exculpated  Dillon,  a  government  order 
was  sent  to  Toulon  for  his  release  ;  this 
order  arrived  on  the  very  morning  of  his 
escape. 

As  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  our 
hero  took  his  passage  had  received  one  half 
of  the  passage-money,  he  was  not  willing  to 
forego  the  chance  of  receiving  the  remainder. 
In  order  therefore  to  secure  it,  he  set  sail  the 
moment  he  got  his  passenger  on  board,  who 
was  consequently  ignorant  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  his  favour. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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A  few  days  after  her  lover's  successful  escape^ 
Phoebe  proceeded  to  Calais,  accompanied  by 
her  aged  friend,  and  from  thence  took  her 
passage  to  Dover  by  the  first  packet,  glad  to 
quit  the  shores  of  a  country  where  she  had 
met  with  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  in 
hope  of  being  joined  by  her  plighted  husband 
within  a  few  weeks. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

Dillon  gives  an  account  of  his  own  adventures  precisely 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  before  him — ^The  vessel  clears 
the  harbour  of  Marseilles — The  skipper — Our  hero 
deceived — Angry  to  no  purpose — Whither  bound — 
Shown  that  deep  potations  of  brandy  do  not  tend  to 
allay  irritation — The  African  coast — A  few  words 
upon  that  anti-social  and  anti-christian  traffic  which 
enslaves  man,  and  degrades  civilized  governments — A 
negro  mother — She  swims  like  a  fish — A  melancholy 
event  which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  pass  over  if  he 
pleases,  but  which  the  author  strongly  recoramendi 
him  to  peruse. 
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After  our  hero  had  escaped  from  the  gal- 
leys, having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  kept  a 
regular  account  of  what  befel  him,  which  will 
be  better  given  in  his  own  words. 

''  When  the  vessel  got  clear  of  the  harbour 
of  Marseilles  and  shot  from  the  shore,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  the  tension  of  excitement  to 
which  my  feelings  had  been  drawn,  that  I  sat 
down  upon  the  deck  and  wept.  My  tears  fell 
free  and  fast,  my  aspirations  went  fresh  and 
ardent  to  heaven,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  experienced  the  impulse  of  fervent  devotion. 
After  a  short  interval  the  emotion  passed,  and 
my  bosom  expanded  with  the  enrapturing 
thoughts  of  freedom.  I  looked  upon  the  broad 
sea  and  boundless  sky,  and  felt  that  my  soul 
had  room  for  the  ecstatic  liberty  in  which  its 
volatile  and  excursive  essence  delighted  to 
revel.  It  seemed  no  longer  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  earthly  ties,  but   to   soar  into   new 
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regions  where  imagination  drew  the  pictures  of 
its  eager  and  enthusiastic  enjoyment.  To  des- 
cribe my  feelings  at  this  moment  were  impos- 
sible, words  seem  such  contemptible  elements^ 
such  utterly  inefficient  symbols  either  to  em- 
body or  represent  the  mighty  thoughts  which 
swelled  my  brain  as  with  a  power  all  but 
supernal. 

.  "  We  scoured  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
favourable  breeze,  which  soon  impelled  us  into 
the  broad  Atlantic.  I  now  paid  the  skipper 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and 
my  hopes  of  soon  reaching  the  shores  of  my 
native  land  made  me  almost  wild  with  trans- 
port. Nothing  particular  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  monotony  of  life  at  sea ;  for  fourteen 
days  we  kept  on  our  course  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  I  began  to  think  it  time  that  we  should  be 
at  Madeira.  So  absorbed  was  I  with  thoughts 
of  the  happiness  awaiting  me  in  England,  that 
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I  paid  no  attention  to  anything  connected  with 
the  vessel's  course,  until  my  suspicions  began 
to  be  roused,  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  that 
we  were  not  sailing  for  the  stipulated  port. 
When  I  questioned  the  captain,  he  evaded  my 
inquiry  and  appeared  anxious  to  put  me  off  with 
mere  equivocations  ;  but  it  was  not  my  temper 
to  be  so  easily  pacified. 

^^  ^  Now,^  said  I  to  the  man,  as  he  stood  sul- 
len and  silent  before  me,  ^you  are  deceiving 
me.  Whither  are  you  bound  ?  You  have  been 
paid  handsomely,  and  I  insist  upon  your  ful- 
filling your  engagement.^ 

"  '  Hark  ye,'  said  the  fellow  with  a  fierce 
scowl,  '  when  rogues  get  clear  of  prison  they 
needn't  be  nice  whither  they  are  bound.  I 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  confounded  with  you 
as  a  purloiner  of  other  folk's  property  by 
taking  you  on  board  my  vessel,  and  let  me  tell 
you  I  think  youVe  paid  me  far   short  of  the 
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worth  of  polluting  the  Henri  Quatre  with  evil 
company." 

"  '  Scoundrel !' 

"  ^  Hold  !  Repeat  that  filthy  word  again, 
and  I'll  cast  you  to  the  sharks  with  as  little 
heed  as  I  would  a  blind  puppy. 

"  '  Scoundrel !  I'll  repeat  it  tiU  your  bile 
blackens.  I'm  not  to  be  scared  by  a  bird  that 
screams  when  he  knows  not  how  to  sing. 
Tell  me.  Sir,  whither  are  you  now  shaping 
your  course,'  I  asked,  placing  my  hand  upon 
his  collar  and  looking  him  sternly  in  the  face  ; 
'  tell  me,  or  it  shall  be  the  last  hour  of  one  of 
us.  Don't  imagine  that  Fm  to  be  bullied  into 
silence.' 

"  The  man's  eye  quailed  before  the  fiery 
glance  of  mine;  but  at  length,  affecting  to 
shake  oflf  his  panic,  he  said,  with  a  careless  air, 
'  It  don^t  suit  me  to  touch  at  Madeira ;  I'm  for 
the  African  shores.' 
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" '  What  is  the  object  of  your  voyage 
thither  ?'' 

"'Slaves!' 

"  '  And  where  do  you  intend  to  set  me 
ashore  ?' 

"  '  On  the  coast  of  Guinea,  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry  to  see  land,  where  you  may  find  an 
out-door  berth  amongst  the  niggers ;  if  not,  as 
soon  as  I  have  secured  a  cargo,  you  may  take 
your  chance  for  the  West  Indies/ 

"  Perceiving  that  expostulation  would  be 
vain,  I  thought  it  better  to  submit  with  a 
good  grace,  than  excite  the  passions  of  a  brute 
who  might  make  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  me 
at  all  hazards.  My  situation,  however,  I  felt 
to  be  one  of  considerable  peril,  and  my  only 
chance  of  counteracting  the  ferocious  spleen  of 
the  captain  was  by  gaining  the  good  will  of  the 
men,  of  whom  there  were  nine  on  board 
besides    himself.       My    disappointment    was 
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extreme  when  I  found  that  the  chance  of 
landing  on  the  dear  shores  of  my  native 
country,  had  been  rendered  so  remote  by 
the  treachery  of  him  to  whom  I  had  con- 
fided my  safety,  for  a  remuneration  that  ought 
to  have  satisfied  the  most  craving. 

"  I  knew  that  if  we  arrived  at  the  place 
whither  the  ship  was  finally  bound,  I  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage  for 
England.  This  reflection  in  some  measure 
consoled  me,  though  it  was  an  afflicting  thing 
to  think  how  poor  Phoebe  would  suffer,  when 
she  should  find  I  did  not  return,  for  I 
could  not  now  calculate  less  than  four  months 
as  the  earliest  period  that  I  was  likely  to  put 
my  foot  upon  the  British  shore, 

^•'  In  spite  of  the  grievous  disappointment  to 
which  the  skipper's  discovered  treachery  sub- 
jected me,  that  buoyancy  of  heart  which  the 
feelings  of  liberty  had  excited  did  not  give  way, 
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and  I  was  sustained  to  endure  whatever  con- 
tingencies might  follow  in  the  course  of  events. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  the  crew ;  and  as  the  skipper  was  a  violent 
person,  and  sometimes  treated  them  with  un- 
necessary harshness,  they  were  gratified  by  my 
sympathy,  and  I  soon  contrived  to  make 
myself  a  general  favourite,  which  being  per- 
ceived by  their  commander,  he  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  influence  I  was  gaining 
over  them.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  re- 
place me  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  men,  he 
could  not  controul  the  acerbity  of  his  temper, 
which  occasionally  led  him  to  commit  such 
outrages  against  all  recognised  forms  of  disci- 
phne  as  to  excite  the  crew  to  threaten  re- 
sistance. 

"  He   was  apt  to   indulge  in  copious  pota- 
tions of  brandy,   and   when   this   had  roused 
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the  natural  asperity  of  his  nature  into  action, 
which  it  frequently  did,  he  seemed  to  take  a 
fierce  delight  in  displaying  the  savage  tyranny 
to  which  it  instigated  him.  For  me  this  was 
probably  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  naturally 
formed  between  the  men  and  myself  a  bond  of 
union  that  secured  me  from  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  skipper's  hostility.  Although,  therefore, 
he  looked  upon  me  with  feelings  of  indomitable 
hatred,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed  to  extre^ 
mities. 

"  Nothing  of  any  moment  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  our  voyage  to  the  African 
coast,  which  we  reached  without  accident  about 
seven  weeks  after  we  had  quitted  Marseilles, 
We  did  not  put  into  any  port,  but  kept  off 
shore,  coming  to  an  anchor  where  it  was  con- 
sidered most  convenient  for  that  infernal  traf- 
fic in  which  the  commander  of  our  vessel  was 
engaged.     The  usual  methods  were  resorted  to, 
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and  all  those  frightful  atrocities  committed 
which  have  signalised  this  species  of  commerce 
as  the  greatest  social  enormity  tolerated  among 
civilised  communities.  Natives  were  enticed 
on  board  the  vessel  under  a  promise  of  re- 
ceiving presents,  and  immediately  secured 
below  -J  then  shifting  our  station,  the  same 
treachery  was  practised,  until  four  hundred  and 
fifty  wretched  beings  were  secured,  with  which 
we  proceeded  towards  the  West  Indies. 

"  Of  all  the  iniquity  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  witness,  and  I  have  seen  much,  I  never 
beheld  anything  to  equal  the  cold-blooded  in- 
humanity with  which  those  unhappy  beings 
were  treated  who  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  had  so  ardently 
hoped  to  be  restored  to  the  freedom  of  my 
native  land.  Husbands  were  torn  from  their 
wives,  fathers  from  their  children,  sons  from 
their  aged  mothers  of  whom  they  were  at  once 
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the  support  and  consolation,  to  be  reduced  to 
that  state  of  degraded  bondage  which  humanity 
sickens  to  contemplate,  and  which  is  the 
foulest  blot  on  the  rational  and  moral  supre- 
macy of  man. 

''  Even  the  warmest  advocates  of  slavery 
have  never  ventured  to  look  upon  it  but  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  which,  as  some  poli- 
tical economists  contend,  all  moral  influence 
should  give  way,  founding  the  structure  of 
human  happiness  upon  the  narrow  basis  of 
that  new  system  of  policy  which  would  make 
mere  civil  and  social  utility  to  supersede  all 
moral  obhgation.  The  abettors  of  such  doc- 
trines should  practically  illustrate  in  their  own 
persons  the  truth  of  their  own  doctrines  :  they 
should  be  slaves.  They  would  then  see  the 
fallacy  of  their  creed. 

"  No  man  who  had  ever  once  witnessed  the 
atrocities  practised  in  procuring  slaves  to  wear 
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out  their  lives  in  our  colonies,  in  labouring  to 
fiU  the  coffers  of  their  thrifty  masters,  could 
for  a  moment  tolerate  the  system  of  enslaving 
their  feUow-creatures,  which  antiquity,  indeed, 
has  sanctioned,  but  which  civilisation  should 
have  eschewed  as  a  foul  stigma  upon  human 
society.  I  shall  never  forget  the  horrors  to 
which  I  was  a  reluctant  eye-witness  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  while  the  vessel,  in  which  I 
continued  a  very  unwilling  passenger,  was 
taking  in  her  cargo  of  human  flesh.  The  cries 
and  groans  of  the  deluded  victims  as  they 
were  forced  under  hatches,  seemed  to  ring  in 
my  ears  for  days  and  nights  after  we  quitted 
that  unhappy  shore  whence  they  had  been  so 
treacherously  decoyed. 

"  One  event  I  cannot  forbear  recording, 
as  it  showed  the  desperate  energy  of  female 
resolution  under  the  impulse  of  those  appre- 
hensions  which   operate  upon    maternal  soli- 
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citude.  One  day,  before  the  complement 
of  slaves  was  filled  up,  among  a  party  of 
natives  who  had  been  cajoled  on  board  the 
vessel,  was  a  woman  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast  not 
more  than  a  few  weeks  old.  The  moment 
she  perceived  that  treachery  was  intended  to 
the  father  of  her  child  and  his  countrymen  by 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which 
they  had  been  decoyed,  she  sprang  towards 
the  stern,  grasped  her  babe  with  her  left  arm, 
placed  her  foot  upon  the  tafferel,  and  casting 
a  look  of  fierce  reproach  at  the  skipper  and 
his  men,  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  sea. 
The  vessel  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  I  saw  her 
rise  to  the  surface.  She  shook  her  close 
curly  locks,  and  breasted  the  gentle  waves 
with  famihar  ease,  using  only  her  right  hand, 
and   securing  her   infant  with  the   other.      I 
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watched  her  progress  with  intense  anxiety 
through  a  glass  belonging  to  the  ship,  which 
enabled  me  to  perceive  every  motion  of  her 
body. 

"  Having  nearly  reached  the  land,  a  shark 
seized  her  by  the  leg  and  drew  her  under 
water;  but  she  almost  immediately  rose 
and  undauntedly  pursued  her  way.  I  could, 
however,  perceive  the  surface  of  the  wave 
faintly  tinged  with  blood.  In  a  few  moments 
she  gained  the  shore  ;  it  was  steep,  and  the 
billow  upon  which  she  rode  cast  her  on  the 
beach,  and  when  it  receded  left  her  upon 
the  shingles.  She  crawled  a  few  yards,  and 
remained  stationary.  I  entreated  that  a  boat 
might  be  put  off,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  I  leaped  into  it  with  two  of  the  crew, 
who  pulled  towards  the  strand,  which  we 
reached,  and  found  the  unhappy  mother  dead. 
The  shark  had   taken  off  her  leg  about  three 
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inches  above  the  knee,  and  she  had  bled  to 
death.  Her  left  arm  still  clasped  her  babe, 
which  had  been  suifocated  by  the  water.  It 
was  the  most  melancholy  sight  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  men  who  had  accompanied 
me  looked  upon  the  corpse  with  a  grin  of 
savage  merriment,  and  rowed  back  to  the 
vessel.  I  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  my  bosom 
swelled,  and  I  could  have  cursed  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  the  callous  beings  with  whom  I  was 
so  reluctantly  associated. 

"  For  about  three  weeks  after  we  quitted 
the  African  coast  we  had  uniformly  fine 
weather,  after  which  it  became  variable  and 
uncertain.  I  had  frequently  heard  the  captain, 
with  a  smile  of  inhuman  delight,  calculate 
his  probable  gains  when  he  should  reach  the 
port  where  he  could  turn  his  cargo  into  money. 
He  had  of  late  been  rather  more  lenient  than 
usual  towards  his   crew,  and  I  therefore  found 
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it  necessary  to  employ  all  my  skill  to  preserve 
the  influence  I  had  maintained  among  them, 
being  conscious  how  slippery  is  the  tenure 
by  which  the  good  will  of  such  persons  is  held. 
I  felt  that  my  life  was  only  secure  so  long  as 
I  could  preserve  friendship  with  these  men, 
knowing  full  well  that  I  was  hated  by  the 
captain,  who  would  have  desired  no  better 
pastime  than  to  cast  me  to  the  sharks. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  on  board  a  ship  of  two 
hundred  tons — Their  condition  and  treatment — Dillon's 
distress  at  witnessing  their  sufferings — The  amenities 
of  his  character  begin  to  develope  themselves — Mor- 
tality among  the  blacks — The  weather — The  skipper's 
obduracy — Our  hero  conciliates  the  crew — Proved  that 
it  was  a  prudent  policy — Very  clearly  shown  that 
too  large  a  quantity  of  brandj^,  however  indifferent 
in  the  quality,  may  make  a  man  as  mad  as  a  march 
hare. 

"  There  were  now  just  four  hundred  and 
fifty   slaves   on   board   a   small    ship    of  two 
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hundred  tons'  burthen.  These  wretched 
beings  were  stowed  into  the  hold  like  any- 
other  merchandize,  and  almost  suffocated 
for  want  of  air.  They  were  laid  upon  frames, 
placed  one  above  the  other  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  to  each  frame  three  of  these  miser- 
able beings  were  strapped,  lest  they  should 
revolt  against  the  horrible  tyranny  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  There  were  four  frames 
in  each  tier.  The  hold  was  thus  quite  filled, 
except  a  space  of  six  feet  in  the  centre. 
The  slaves  were  daily  fed  with  boiled  rice  made 
into  a  kind  of  gruel,  and  seasoned  with  the 
coarsest  bay  salt,  by  way  of  medicament. 
Their  drink  was  half  a  pint  of  water  each  per 
day.  Many  of  them  would  take  no  food,  and 
thus  actually  died  of  starvation.  The  frames 
were  cleansed  every  morning,  after  a  fashion, 
like  the  cages  of  wild  beasts  in  a  caravan.  The 
most  disgraceful  practises  were  adopted  towards 
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those  who  continued  firm  m  their  refusal  to 
eat.  They  were  severely  bastinadoed  with 
ropes'  ends  until  the  soles  of  their  feet  were 
almost  beaten  to  a  pulp.  Their  groans  were 
dreadful,  none  being  allowed  to  move  from 
their  recumbent  position,  and  many  of  them 
died  under  their  tortures.  Even  such  as  did 
not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  will  of  their 
tyrants  were  treated  with  extreme  barbarity. 
They  were  not  a  moment  released  from  their 
bonds,  and  when  their  limbs  swelled  and 
became  sore  from  the  friction,  their  piteous 
supplications  for  release,  made  by  signs  and 
gesticulations  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, were  treated  with  scornful  mockery. 

"  I  witnessed  these  revolting  sights  day 
after  day,  and  my  heart  sickened.  Inured 
as  I  had  been  to  scenes  of  suffering,  I  had 
seen  nothing  like  those  which  now  so  continually 
met  my  eyes,  and  my  soul  rebelled  against 
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the  demoniacal  tyranny  of  man.  I  saw  hu- 
manity outraged  in  a  way  which  I  never 
could  have  imagined  possible.  I  perceived  how 
narrow  a  division  there  is  sometimes  between 
man  and  the  demon  when  the  former  yields 
to  the  fierce  dominion  of  his  passions,  and 
blocks  up  in  his  heart  all  the  avenues  of 
virtue.  I  shuddered  to  think  of  my  own 
situation — among  men  to  whom  murder  was 
a  pastime,  who  set  no  more  value  upon  human 
life  than  upon  the  dust  which  their  feet 
spurned. 

"  Scarcely  a  moment  of  the  day  passed 
when  I  paced  the  deck  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  groans  of  those  unhappy  sufferers  below, 
who  were  many  of  them  undergoing  all  the 
horrors  of  a  hngering  death,  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and 
breathing  an  atmosphere  almost  pestilential. 
It  was  so  offensive  that  the  man  who  daily 
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descended  into  the  hold  to  feed  those  miserable 
victims  was  obliged  to  keep  a  bottle  of  volatile 
salts  appHed  to  his  nose  during  the  whole  time 
he  remained  below  5  yet  no  means  were  taken 
to  improve  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
beings. 

'^  After  we  had  quitted  the  coast  of  Africa 
about  a  fortnight,  the  mortahty  among  the 
blacks  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
One  at  least,  sometimes  two,  daily  died.  The 
bodies,  so  soon  as  the  suffering  spirit  had 
quitted  them,  were  brought  upon  deck  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  their  only  requiem  the 
savage  curse  of  the  skipper  or  the  jeers  of 
his  equally  unfeeUng  crew.  As  I  saw  the 
swelling  waters  divide  before  their  burthen 
when  the  poor  dead  slaves  were  cast  upon 
their  bosom  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  a  fervent  aspiration  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  their  souls  whose  lives  had,  in  their 
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end    at   least,     been   marked   by   such   awful 
sufferings. 

"  The  weather  was  now  so  exceedingly  hot 
that  the  miseries  of  the  captives  were  increased 
to  a  frightful  degree.  It  frequently  happened 
that  a  death  took  place  early  in  the  evening, 
and  by  the  time  the  hatches  were  opened  on 
the  following,  day  the  corpse  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  decomposition,  and  the  stench  con- 
sequently arising  from  the  hold  almost  insuffer- 
able. The  groans  of  the  wretched  survivors 
rose  upon  the  fresh  breeze  like  wailings  from 
a  charnel-house ;  the  tainted  air  appeared 
loaded  vrith.  the  seeds  of  pestilence.  Every 
blast  from  the  clear  skies  that  smiled  in  their 
placid  beauty  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  woes 
which  were  passing  beneath  them,  as  it  winged 
its  joyous  way,  seemed  arrested  in  its  free 
course,  and  to  shrink  from  the  fetid  steams 
that  sprang  up  to  meet  it  from  the  foul  womb 
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of  the  ship,  the  sails  of  which  spread  to  em- 
brace it  with  a  lover's  gladness.  The  cries 
of  the  wretched  sufferers  were  continually  in 
my  ears.  In  my  sleep  I  saw  their  emaciated 
bodies  with  a  distinctness  that  rendered  my 
couch  no  longer  a  place  of  repose.  I  could 
not  banish  from  my  thoughts  the  dreadful 
things  that  were  daily  passing  so  near  me, 
and  which  I  could  neither  mitigate  nor  avert. 

*^  It  is  a  doubt  to  me  if  my  sufferings  fell 
far  short  of  those  who  were  stuffed  into  the 
pestilential  den  below,  exposed  to  the  severest 
physical  privations.  Daily  the  heat  became 
more  and  more  oppressive,  and  the  stench 
from  the  prison  of  the  unhappy  slaves  in- 
creased in  proportion.  I  began  to  fear  we 
should  be  overtaken  by  pestilence,  and  under 
that  impression  begged  the  skipper  would  allow 
the  miserable  captives  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,    and  have   the    hold  washed    out    and 
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sprinkled  with  vinegar  in  order  to  avert  the 
fatal  consequences  which  were  reasonably  to 
be  apprehended  from  allowing  the  vessel  to 
be  infected  with  such  fetid  and  unwholesome 
effluvia.  He  treated  my  representations  with 
scorn.  When  I  urged  the  necessity  of  his 
relaxing  from  the  stern  severity  of  his  resolu- 
tion, he  said,  with  a  ferocious  scowl,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  a  malignant 
smile, 

'^ '  This  ship  is  my  castle,  and  who  has  any 
right  to  tell  me  how  I  shall  dispose  of  her 
and  anything  belonging  to  her  ?  You  are 
but  a  passenger ;  it  is  your  place  to  look  on 
and  be  silent,  and  mine  to  do  what  I  think 
will  best  suit  my  own  interests,  not  what  may 
be  agreeable  to  your  fancies.' 

"  '  I  don't  pretend  to  place  my  fancies  in 
opposition  to  your  interests ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  induce  you  to  employ  your  humanity 
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to  advance  them ;  for  by  giving  those  miser- 
able captives  a  Httle  fresh  air  and  a  more 
cleanly  habitation,  you  would  have  a  much 
fairer  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  as  well  as 
your  own  credit,  which,  I  take  it,  would  be 
-an  advantage  to  both/ 

"  ^  May  be — but  suppose  I  don't  choose  to 
think  so  !     What  then  ?' 

^* '  This — that  you  will  prove  yourself  one 
of  the  greatest  brutes  who  has  ever  offered 
fealty  to  the  devil/ 

"  His  eyes  glared  wildly  as  I  spoke,  and, 
seizing  a  marlin spike,  he  rushed  upon  me 
and  raised  it  to  strike  -,  but  I  leaped  on  one 
side,  and,  turning  suddenly  upon  him,  caught 
him  by  the  collar  behind,  and,  striking  my 
foot  smartly  against  his  ankle,  threw  him 
upon  the  deck.  He  fell  on  his  back,  and, 
being  a  heavy  man,  his  head  struck  with  such 
force   against   the  shaft  of  the   capstan,    that 
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he  lay  for  some  time  senseless.  When  he 
recovered,  he  uttered  horrible  vows  of  venge- 
ance, and  quivered  under  the  vehement  im- 
pulses of  his  rage. 

"  It  fortunately  happened  that  he  had 
treated  two  of  his  crew  with  extreme  severity 
this  very  morning,  and  they  saw  with  un- 
bounded delight  the  chastisement  which  I 
had  inflicted  upon  their  tyrant.  So  odious 
had  he  become,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
utter  threats  of  mutiny ;  but  upon  my  repre- 
senting to  them  the  odium  in  which  such  a 
crime  is  universally  held,  and  the  certain 
retribution  which  would  folloAv,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  abstain  from  going  to  extre- 
mities, but  determined  henceforth  to  resist 
his  cruelties,  if  ever  he  should  again  attempt 
to  exercise  them.  Fearing  that  his  brutal 
malice  m.ight  urge  him  to  some  act  of 
treacherous  revenge,  I  henceforward  took  the 
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precaution  of  swinging  my  hammock  between 
those  of  two  of  the  crew,  and  this  no  doubt 
secured  me  from  the  violence  of  this  ferocious 
man. 

'^  Seeing  that  I  was  protected  and  himself 
shunned,  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  men  whose 
disgust  he  had  roused;  but  whatever  resolu- 
tion he  formed  to  this  effect  was  soon  neutral- 
ised by  his  propensity,  which  he  daily  in- 
dulged to  excess,  for  ardent  spirits.  During 
his  intoxication,  he  forgot  all  his  prudent 
resolutions,  and  invariably  displayed  the  sa- 
vage tendencies  of  his  nature. 

"  For  me  this  was  fortunate,  as  it  kept 
alive  the  enmity  of  his  crew;  and  their  en- 
mity was  my  security  against  the  impetuous 
instigations  of  his  malice.  Whenever  I  came 
in  his  way,  when  sober,  he  always  eyed  me 
with  a  scowl  of  the  fiercest  malignity,  but 
did  not  utter  a  word.     If,    however,    I  hap- 
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pened  to  appear  before  him  during  his  mo- 
ments of  inebriety,  his  ravings  were  like  those 
of  a  maniac ;  yet  as  none  of  his  men  were  dis- 
posed to  second  his  hostile  feeling  towards  me, 
he  had  not  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
sanguinary  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

One  of  the  crew  falls  sick — Dies — A  second  and  a  third 
share  the  same  fate — The  aspect  of  things  generally 
unfavourable — Pestilential  exhalation  from  the  hold — 
The  vessel  fumigated — Of  no  use — A  hundred  slaves 
already  dead  and  a  miserable  prospect  to  the  survivors 
— Another  of  the  crew  dies — Dillon  volunteers  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  attending  upon  the  poor  wretches  under 
hatches — The  mortality  among  them  encreased  to  a 
dreadful  extent — The  crew  reduced  to  four — Evil  con- 
sequence of  too  many  drams. 

"  On    the   twenty-ninth  day  after  we   had 
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taken  the  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  the  man 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them 
became  ill,  and  another  of  the  crew  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  take  his  place.  The  sick 
man  grew  so  rapidly  worse,  that  by  the  evening 
he  was  evidently  in  considerable  danger.  I 
went  to  see  him,  and  felt  his  pulse.  It  was 
quick,  and  so  full_,  that  it  seemed  absolutely 
to  strike  against  the  finger.  His  skin  was 
parched.  He  complained  of  extreme  thirst, 
and  pain  in  the  chest.  Without  hesitation  I 
bled  him,  for  it  was  evident  to  me  that  he  was 
advancing  rapidly  to  a  raging  fever.  His  pain 
in  the  chest  somewhat  subsided  from  the 
bleeding,  and  he  felt  composed ;  but  after  a 
short  interrupted  sleep,  he  awoke  with  the 
worst  symptoms  renewed.  By  the  morning 
he  had  become  so  much  worse,  that  I  saw  at 
once  it  was  a  hopeless  case.  His  tongue  was 
brown    and   dry,  like   a   piece   of  over-baked 
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meat;  and  his  lips  exhibited  a  tint  of  pale;, 
dim  purple ;  his  eyes  were  dull,  and  his  breath 
so  offensive,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
remain  by  his  side.  There  were  no  medicines 
on  board  but  a  few  packets  of  Glauber's  salts, 
a  dose  of  which  I  recommended  to  be  ad- 
ministered. It  produced  not  the  slightest 
change. 

"  The  man  declined  and  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day.  His  body  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  with  those  of  two  slaves 
who  had  expired  about  the  same  time.  They 
were  flung  into  the  deep  blue  waters  without 
a  prayer  for  the  souls  which  had  just  gone 
to  their  account.  The  melancholy  death  of 
one  of  his  crew  seemed  to  produce  no  more 
effect  on  the  obdurate  feelings  of  the  skip- 
per, than  if  one  of  his  dogs,  of  which  he  had 
several  on  board,  had  perished.  The  death 
of  thi«  man,  however,  was  only  the  forerunner 
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of  other  melancholy  casualties.  The  person 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  feed- 
ing the  slaves,  fell  sick  within  a  few  days  after 
the  decease  of  his  comrade,  and  expired  in  a 
similar  manner.  Before  the  end  of  that  week 
a  third  had  died.  The  skipper  began  now  to 
apprehend  that  a  pestilence  had  invaded  the 
ship,  and  immediately  commanded  that  she 
should  be  fumigated.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  slaves  were  hoisted  upon  deck,  with  their 
legs  and  arms  still  tied ;  the  hold  was  first 
washed  out,  and  then  a  chafing  dish  of  hghted 
tobacco  was  placed  below  for  several  hours. 
I  could  not  help  gazing  upon  the  wretched 
Africans,  as  they  lay  in  bonds  on  the  deck, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  (one 
hundred  having  already  died)  without  feeling 
a  sickening  sympathy  which  made  my  heart 
leap  to  my  throat  with  a  painful  revulsion. 
They  were  filthy    and    emaciated,    several    of 
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them  evidently  dying,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
fearful  maceration.  Their  eyes  were  fixed 
on  vacancy,  as  if  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  them.  Their  limbs 
were  swollen,  presenting  an  unnatural  contrast 
with  their  emaciated  bodies,  which  were  co- 
vered with  sores,  and  incrusted  with  filth* 
They  were  objects  positively  horrible  to  look 
upon. 

"  The  poor  wretches  were  again  stowed  into 
the  hold,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  properly 
fumigated,  there  to  languish  and  die.  The 
heat  was  so  oppressive,  that  the  atmosphere 
below  soon  became  just  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
before  the  fumigation.  On  that  night  three 
of  the  slaves  expired,  and  on  the  morrow, 
when  the  hatches  were  raised,  the  steams  of 
putrefaction  poured  from  this  den  of  pesti- 
lence. The  skipper  still  showed  the  most 
heartless  indifference,  swearing  with  a  savage 
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oath,  that  they  might  all  die  together,  but 
should  never  again  quit  the  hold  alive  until 
he  got  to  the  end  of  his  voyage.  No  argu- 
ments would  make  him  swerve  from  this 
barbarous  resolution. 

"  My  misery  at  witnessing  these  prolonged 
cruelties  towards  a  set  of  helpless  beings,  who 
had  no  longer  home  or  country,  and  were 
without  the  power  of  expostulating  against 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  doomed 
to  expire,  cut  me  to  the  soul.  I  was  sick  at 
heart,  but  could  not  remedy  the  evil.  The 
sailors  upon  this  point  did  not  sympathise 
with  me;  none  of  them  would  listen  to  the 
poor  Africans  being  brought  upon  deck,  lest 
they  should  gain  their  liberty,  and  murder 
them  all.  I  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  I 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  keep  well 
with  the  crew,  in  order  to  counteract  the  de- 
signs of  the  captain.     It  soon  became  evident 
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to   me  that  any  interference   on  my  part   in 
favour  of  the  slaves,  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with   a  loss   of  influence  among  those  whom 
I  felt  to  be  my  protectors  against  violence.     I 
determined,  however,  to    run  all  hazards.     It 
was  better  to  die  than  live  under  those  daily 
impressions  of  horror  by  which  my  heart  was 
saddened  to   a   degree   that   rendered   almost 
every  moment  a  palpable  agony.     I  appealed 
to  their   humanity  in   the   strongest  terms    I 
could  employ;  but  it  was   of  no  avail.     The 
idea   of  personal   risk   absorbed    every   other 
feeling,  and  they  peremptorily  declined  inter- 
fering in  favour  of  their  fellow- creatures,  who 
were  daily  expiring  under  privations  and   suf- 
ferings beyond  description  dreadful. 

"  It  was  shortly  made  manifest  that  I  had  not 
only  gained  nothing,  but  lost  much,  by  the 
attempt  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  those 
unhappy  captives.     The  men  were  frequently 
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whispering,  and  began  to  eye  me  with  suspi- 
cion. They  became  less  cordial,  were  occa- 
sionally sullen,  and  spoke  in  better  terms  of 
the  captain  than  was  their  wont.  These  were 
not  encouraging  symptoms,  and  my  mind 
was  already  made  up  that  my  life  would  more 
than  probably  be  sacrificed  before  we  reached 
our  destination. 

"  To  describe  the  daily  mental  endurance 
which  I  was  doomed  to  undergo,  would  be 
as  vain  as  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  thunder- 
bolt. In  proportion  as  this  wretchedness  in- 
creased, I  became  less  apprehensive  of  per- 
sonal peril,  either  from  the  malice  of  the 
skipper,  or  the  fears  of  his  men.  And  yet, 
when  I  came  calmly  to  reflect  upon  the 
awful  aspect  of  the  death  which  probably 
awaited  me,  my  blood  crept  through  my 
frame,  a  chill  overcame  my  heart  as  if  it  had 
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met  the  contact  of  an  icicle,  and  the  active 
currents  of  hfe  seemed  to  curdle  at  their  very 
source.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  feel 
that  I  was  fit  to  die.  A  dreadful  depression 
came  over  me.  I  felt  as  if  death  would  be  a 
release;  and  yet  I  greatly  feared  to  quit 
the  certain  for  the  doubtful,  as  I  thought 
calmly  of  going  into  that  ^  still  and  populous 
city'  whence  the  deceased  shall  rise  to  judg- 
ment at  the  summons  for  the  last  universal 
audit,  when  the  quick  and  the  resuscitated 
dead  shall  stand  before  their  Judge  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation.  My 
faith  in  the  dogmas  of  Calvinism  had  been 
already  staggered,  and  my  mind  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  reflux. 

*^  It  happened  that,-  a  few  days  after  the 
fumigation,  another  of  the  crew  was  taken  ill. 
In  consequence  of  my  supposed  knowledge  of 
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pharmacys  1  was  requested  to  attend  to  the 
invalid^  and  my  attention  to  him  restored  me 
in  some  measure  to  the  confidence  of  the 
survivors.  But  even  though  I  might  be  able 
to  assuage  the  pains  of  disease,  I  could  not 
remove  the  seeds  of  contagion,  which  were 
evidently  nov/  lodged  in  the  ship.  I  knew 
of  no  empasm  that  could  disperse  the  fetid 
odours  of  death  which  were  hourly  rising 
from  the  hold  below.  In  spite  of  all  my 
endeavours  to  save  him,  the  man  died,  and^ 
like  those  v/ho  had  gone  before  him  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  was  cast  upon  the  leaping 
surges  without  an  audible  prayer,  and  I  be- 
lieve without  an  aspiration  except  what  was 
breathed  from  my  own  bosom. 

"  The  crew  were  now  reduced  to  four,  and 
each  was  evidently  under  strong  apprehensions 
that  his  turn  was  soon  to  come ;  they  conse- 
quently became  careless,  and  threatened  vio- 
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lence  if  not  furnished  with  ardent  spirits  to 
enable  them  to  forget  their  danger,  and,  as  they 
said,  to  meet  it  with  fortitude.  They  refused 
to  go  into  the  hold.  The  hatches  were  thus 
kept  down  a  whole  night  and  day,  and  the 
wretched  blacks  remained  without  food  and 
water.  Finding  the  crew  continued  deaf  to  my 
entreaties,  I  undertook  to  feed  the  sufferers.  This 
was,  in  truth,  an  awful  task_,  but,  with  a  reso- 
lution that  fortified  me  against  all  apprehen- 
sion of  peril,  I  descended  into  this  dark, 
frightful  receptacle  of  ^  the  living  among  the 
dead.' 

"  Although  supphed  with  a  strong  essence, 
I  could  scarcely  support  the  horrible  effluvia ; 
but  an  arm  of  might  sustained  me,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  work  of  humanity.  I  found 
no  less  than  twenty  corpses  upon  the  ledges, 
rapidly  undergoing  the  appalling  process  of  de- 
composition, and  the  living  bodies  beside  them 
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in  the  last  throes  of  expiring  nature.  There 
now  remained  aUve  out  of  a  complement  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wretched  be- 
ings who  had  been  taken  from  their  African 
homes,  to  be  cursed  with  the  miserable  lot  of 
slaves,  or  die  under  privations  impossible  to 
record,  only  a  hundred  and  eighty-four.  The 
remainder  were  in  so  deplorable  a  condition, 
that  there  appeared  but  little  chance  of  any 
reaching  the  West  Indies.  The  strongest 
among  them  were  in  a  state  of  dreadful  pros- 
tration. They  had  scarcely  power  to  move 
their  limbs,  and,  as  they  could  not  make  their 
wants  known,  their  unintelligible  lamentations 
were  the  more  distressing. 

"  When  I  reached  the  deck,  after  this  pain- 
ful exercise  of  humanity,  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted. 

"  Amid  the  horrors  by  which  the  skipper 
was    surrounded,   he   did   not   relax  from  his 
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brutal  habita  of  intemperance^  whicb  daily 
rendered  him  more  intractable  and  savage.  The 
survivors  among  his  crew  considered  them- 
selves fully  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence, 
and  I  witnessed  nothing  but  scenes  of  disgust- 
ing intoxication.  The  vessel  was  almost  left 
to  take  her  own  course,  unless  when  I  directed 
the  helm,  which  I  did  when  none  of  the 
crew  were  able  to  do  their  duty.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  weather  continued  fine. 
Though  the  heat  did  not  abate,  still  the  wind 
was  favourable,  and  the  breeze  light,  so  that 
our  danger  from  weather  did  not  appear 
immediate ;  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that  a 
change  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
peril. 

"  Having  visited  the  slaves  in  the  hold,  T 
reported  to  the  skipper  the  number  that  were 
lying  dead,  and  recommended  that  they  should 
be  removed.      At   the  moment  I   made   this 
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communication  J  he  was  reeling  upon  the  deck 
under  the  effects  of  brandy.  His  face  was 
flushed ;  his  eyes  glared  with  that  sullen 
and  morbid  ferocity  which  follows  where  the 
savage  passions  of  an  obdurate  heart  are  no 
longer  under  the  controul  of  reason.  He  was 
smoking  a  dirty  stunted  pipe  as  I  approached 
him,  and  stood  still  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say, 
puffing  the  acrid  vapour  in  dense  volumes 
from  his  mouth,  as  the  excitement  of  his  feel- 
ings gave  renewed  action  to  the  fauces,  and 
seemed  to  set  every  muscle  of  his  gross  body  in 
agitation.  I  was  prepared  for  an  uncourteous 
welcome,  but  determined,  nevertheless,  that 
he  should  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say.  I 
told  him  calmly  the  condition  of  his  captives, 
and  stating  the  number  of  dead  among 
them,  recommended  that  they  should  be  im- 
mediately brought  upon  deck,  and  thrown  over 
board. 
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"  '  Arnaud/  said  he,  turning  to  one  of  the 
men,  who  was  reehng  along  the  deck  at 
this  moment,  '  see  if  the  hatches  are  down 
below/ 

"  ^  Aye,  aye,'  replied  the  man,  twitching  up 
his  trovrsers,  and  thrusting  a  fresh  roll  of 
tobacco  between  his  cheek  and  jaws,  but  did 
not  stir. 

"  ^  You  will  remember,'  said  I,  '  that  you 
are  endangering  your  own  life,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  your  crew,  by  allowing  so  many  putrid 
bodies  to  remain  in  the  hold  ;  independently  of 
the  dreadful  cruelties  to  those  unhappy  beings, 
who  have  been.  Heaven  knows,  sufficient  suf- 
ferers, without  this  additional  infliction. 
Will  you  give  an  order  to  have  them  removed  ?' 

'^  No,  I  won't,^  he  roared,  '  d'ye  hear  that  ? 
Who  made  you  a  preacher,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  If  you  say  two  words  more  I'll  stow 
you  among  those  black  rascals,  and  you  shall 
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die  like  a  cur  as  you  are,  in  a  fouler  kennel  than 
ever  an  honest  dog  died  in/ 

'^  '  Now/  I  replied,  placing  myself  close  be- 
fore him, '  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Dare 
to  repeat  this  personal  insult,  and  I'll  fling 
you  like  a  lump  of  base  ofFal  into  the  sea. 
Keep  your  mouth  from  foul  words,  or,  as 
there  is  a  sun  above  me,  I'll  stop  it  for 
ever.  1  would  punish  you  for  your  insolence, 
but  you  are  drunk,  and  don't  know  what  you 
say.' 

^^  '  Drunk  !'  he  repeated,  with  a  husky 
chuckle,  but  still  evidently  cowed  by  my  threat 
and  bearing;  '  drunk  —  no  more  than  the 
babe  unborn  !  You  don't  speak  the  truth,  to 
say  I  am  drunk.  I'm  no  such  thing.  I  won't 
have  the  dead  blacks  ujDon  deck.  I'm  in 
my  own  ship — I  Avon't  be  bullied — I  won't 
be—' 

"  I  saw  the  vapours  of  intoxication  were  be- 
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ginning  to  exhale,  and  that  his  valour  was  ex- 
haling with  them.  Seeing  me  silent,  he 
fancied  I  was  awed  by  his  vehemence ;  but  I 
checked  him  by  saying,  *  Come,  come,  none  of 
this  hectoring  :  you  must  do  your  duty  to  your 
betters,  if  you  don't  choose  to  do  it  to  yourself. 
The  lives  of  honest  men  are  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed because  you  think  proper  to  play  the 
brute.  I  must  insist  that  you  give  instant 
orders  to  have  the  bodies  removed.' 

"  ^  Arnaud,'  said  he,  turning  again  to  the 
man,  who  was  still  reeling  upon  the  deck — 
'  didn't  I  tell  you  to  be  off  and  see  if  the  hatches 
are  down,  below  ?  Go,  or  by  St.  Crispin, 
and  that's  a  fair  sailor's  oath,  I'll  strip 
your  shoulders  as  bare  as  those  of  a  skinned 
pig — go,  and  see,  I  say,  if  the  hatches  are 
down,  below.^ 

"  '  Aye,  aye,'  said  the  man,  again  twitching 
up  his    trowsers,    and   turning   his    quid    into 
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the  other  cheek,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
obey. 

"  ^  Are  you  going,  rascal/  roared  the 
skipper. 

"  ^  Aye,  aye,'  repeated  the  sailor,  but  made 
no  movement  towards  the  hold. 

"  The  tyrant  grew  impatient,  and  cried 
fiercely,  '  As  you  would  escape  hell,  move 
quickly,  or — ' 

"  '  Why  should  I  ?'  said  Arnaud,  doggedly, 
standing  with  his  legs  apart,  folding  his  arms 
over  his  breast,  and  looking  with  a  stupid  half- 
witted stare  at  his  commander  ;  ^  I  shan't  go — 
I'm  not  going  to  catch  the  plague  for  any  man 
— I  shan't  go.' 

^^  He  was  at  this  moment  standing  with  his 
back  close  to  the  tafferel.  The  skipper,  excited 
to  a  paroxysm  of  madness  by  this  opposition, 
rushed  towards  the  sailor,  and  striking  him 
full  in  the   face,  cast  him  backward  over  the 
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stern  of  the  ship,  which  bounded  forward,  with 
a  light  eager  leap.  The  man  sank  like  a  plum- 
met, and  when  he  rose  the  vessel  was  many 
yards  a-head.  He  struggled  for  a  few  moments, 
then  went  down  amid  the  dark  waters.  I 
immediately  seized  the  skipper,  cast  him  on 
his  back,  and  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  put 
about :  but  it  was  too  late,  Arnaud  had  gone  to 
his  last  sleep. 

"  Summoning  the  three  survivors  of  the 
crew,  we  agreed  that  the  skipper  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  cabin.  Tying  his  arms  and  legs 
we  placed  him  in  his  hammock,  where  I  deter- 
mined he  should  remain  until  he  became 
sober.  Having  secured  him,  the  hatches  were 
opened  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  by  this 
time  increased  to  twenty-five,  hauled  upon 
deck.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  heart-rending  sight, 
but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  alone  was 
moved.     Having  uttered  a  short  prayer   over 
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them,  they  were  cast  one  by  one  into  the  sea, 
no  doubt  for  a  brighter  destiny  than  had  been 
their  portion  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

The  skipper  made  captive  without  his  consent — His  name 
turns  out  to  be  Jerome — Dillon  can't  persuade  him  to 
be  peaceable — The  three  survivors  follow  their  com- 
mander's example,  and  get  insensibly  drunk — The 
weather  threatens — State  of  the  blacks — Our  hero's 
distress — ^The  wind  freshens — A  visit  to  the  hold — The 
issue — Tobacc  owater  ineffectual  to  render  a  foul  hold 
sweet — More  bodies  of  the  dead  slaves  hauled  upon 
deck — Dillon's  reflections  not  the  most  consoling — A 
tussle  between  two  tars — The  worst  does  not  get  the 
best  of  it — A  man  overboard. 
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The  whole  day  which  followed  Arnaud's 
death,  the  skipper  confined  himself  to  his 
cabin,  but,  after  the  fumes  of  intoxication 
had  subsided,  expressed  no  compunction  at  the 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  When  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  I  ventured  to  intrude  upon 
his  privacy,  and  told  him  that  so  soon  as  we 
should  land,  I  was  determined  to  denounce 
him  as  the  murderer  of  one  of  his  crew.  The 
following  dialogue  then  took  place. 

''  ^  Harkye,  my  fine  fellow,'  said  the  skipper, 
his  cheeks  tinged  with  the  hues  of  rising  in- 
dignation, ^  don't  you  know  that  fellows  get 
docked  for  mutiny  ?  You  think  that  a  ready 
tongue  will  hide  the  devil's  tail ;  but  if  you 
don't  take  leave  of  your  head,  my  name's  not 
Jerome.' 

"  ^  You  think,  then,  they'll  spare   the  wolf 
and  butcher  the  lamb  ?' 

"  '  The  lamb  ?     The  dog,  you  mean — a  most 
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vile,  sneaking,  dirty  dog,  whom  I'd  make  no 
more  of  choking  with  a  grip  of  this  finger  and 
thumb,  than  I  would  of  strangling  a  viper  that 
had  threatened  to  bite.' 

''  '  I  see  you  are  still  drunk,'  said  I,  calmly, 
'  and  while  you  keep  so  foul  a  tongue  in  your 
head,  I  conceive  the  best  way  for  me  will  be  to 
stand  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  sound  of  it ; 
but  before  I  leave  you  to  better  thoughts,  if 
you  are  capable  of  entertaining  them,  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  that  you  will  not  again  be 
permitted  to  quit  your  cabin  until  the  vessel 
anchors  in  port.' 

"  '  What  !'  roared  the  excited  ruffian,  ^  am 
I  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  in  my  own  ship  ?* 

"  '  Aye,   so   long  as  you   choose  to  rende 
your  liberty   dangerous  to  those  around  you, 
and  whom  you  are  utterly  unfit  to  govern.* 

"  '  Who  says  I  am  unfit  to  govern  ?' 

"  *  I ;  and  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
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only  three  survivors  of  your  crew  and  myself, 
that  you  shall  exercise  no  further  authority 
in  this  vessel  ;  so  make  up  your  mind  that 
this  will  be  your  last  voyage,  for  if  you  escape 
drowning,  you  may  certainly  calculate  upon 
a  drier  death.' 

'^  I  now  quitted  the  skipper,  leaving  him  to 
swallow  the  venom  of  his  spleen,  and  fastening 
the  cabin  door  on  the  outside; — thus  making  the 
enraged  Jerome  a  prisoner  against  his  will,  and 
in  spite  of  his  authority.  I  had  still  a  difficult 
part  to  play.  Although  the  three  men  who 
remained  of  the  crew  were  incensed  against 
their  commander  to  the  last  degree,  they  never- 
theless would  not  listen  to  my  proposal  that  the 
blacks  should  be  set  at  liberty,  nor  could  I  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  permit  the  least  relaxation  of 
that  horrible  system  of  tyranny  hitherto  exer- 
cised towards  those  bereaved  sufferers.  All  the 
avenues  of  sympathy  seemed  closed   in  their 
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flinty  bosoms.  They  w^ere  selfish,  obdurate 
and  cowardly.  The  dread  of  being  swept  off  as 
their  companions  had  been,  rendered  them 
morose,  unsocial  and  vindictive.  Having  free 
access  to  the  skipper's  brandy,  they  were  in  a 
state  of  continual  intoxication,  and  the  vessel 
was  left  almost  to  pursue  her  own  course.  I 
apprehended  the  worst  consequences,  still  there 
was  no  resisting  the  sluggish  but  deep  current 
of  their  obstinacy.  It  was  clear  that  they 
tolerated  me  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
my  hostility  to  the  skipper  was  not  only  a  sort 
of  sanction  to  theirs  but  added  strength  to 
their  party.  I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  not 
trusted ;  yet  how  far  I  had  become  an  object 
of  suspicion,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  The 
men,  nevertheless,  treated  me  upon  the  whole 
with  much  civility,  and  opposed  me  in  nothing 
except  in  my  desire  to  have  the  unhappy 
slaves  admitted  upon  deck. 
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"  The  weather  which  had  hitherto  continued 
fair,  now  began  to  threaten.  The  sky  appeared 
of  a  sickly  opaque  blue,  as  if  overspread  by  an 
imperceptible  mist.  The  sun's  rays  fell  dull 
upon  the  sluggish  waters.  Light  but  chilly  blasts 
blew  suddenly  and  at  intervals  over  the  ship. 
There  was  a  something  unnatural  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  though  only  a  few  light 
masses  of  vapour  here  and  there  fleckered  the 
horizon.  I  felt  an  unaccountable  depression  of 
spirits  ',  this  was  by  no  means  diminished, 
when  I  considered  the  small  number  of  hands 
remaining,  and  their  physical  incapacity  to 
act  in  case  of  a  storm,  which  I  seriously 
apprehended.  Should  such  a  contingency 
arrive,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  all  hazards 
to  release  the  blacks,  feeling  that  I  could 
not  be  more  insecure  among  those  helpless 
heart-broken  savages,  than  under  the  fierce 
scrutiny  of  three  drunken  and  ferocious  French- 
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men^  who  thought  no  more  of  destroying  a 
fellow  creature,  than  of  trampling  upon  a 
slug.  I  almost  loathed  the  sight  of  these  men 
as  they  staggered  by  me,  their  eyes  red,  their 
cheeks  crimsoned,  and  their  hoarse  husky 
voices  muttering  the  passionate  thoughts 
which  spoke  to  their  savage  hearts  what  the 
tongue  fears  to  utter  aloud,  except  when  re- 
leased from  the  check  of  reason. 

"  Towards  noon  the  wind  freshened  and  be- 
came more  continuous.  The  clouds  thickened 
and  passed  frequently  over  the  sun.  The  bil- 
lows began  to  roll  less  sluggishly,  and  their 
surfaces  were  covered  with  a  strong  ripple. 
The  vessel  was  fortunately  under  easy  sail,  as 
not  a  man  was  in  a  state  to  take  in  a  reef  or 
perform  any  of  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
ship.  Having  given  the  helm  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  crew  who  was  the  least  intoxicated 
I  visited   the   hold.     To  my  horror    I   found 
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full  half  of  the  slaves  dead.  It  was  a 
sight  to  infuse  pity  into  the  most  stony 
bosom,  but  pity  was  a  feeling  to  which  my 
companions  were  strangers.  I  once  more  ven- 
tured to  propose  that  the  bodies  should  be  im- 
mediately thrown  overboard,  and  the  survivors 
brought  upon  deck.  This  advice  was  still 
furiously  rejected,  and  personal  violence 
threatened  if  I  again  urged  it.  Two  of 
the  men  reeled  below  and  put  down  the 
hatches,  declaring,  with  horrible  imprecations, 
that  the  victims  of  their  heartless  tyranny 
might  smother  if  they  chose. 

"  When  these  inhuman  wretches  returned 
to  the  deck,  I  descended,  and  in  spite  of  the 
danger  to  which  I  thus  exposed  myself,  partially 
removed  the  hatches  to  give  the  captives  air, 
but  the  sickening  effluvia  from  the  hold  almost 
deprived  me  of  my  senses.  It  came  upon  my 
lips  like   a   blast   of  the  pestilence,   and    my 
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throat  seemed  to  close  convulsively,  as  I  in- 
spired the  fetid  atmosphere.  I  sprinkled  the 
place  profusely  with  a  strong  infusion  of  to- 
bacco ;  it  afforded  but  a  partial  and  temporary 
relief,  and  I  was  obliged  at  length  to  return  to 
the  deck  in  a  condition  of  indescribable  distress. 
The  two  men  who  had  so  lately  closed  the 
hatches  upon  the  dying  blacks,  were  lying 
near  the  forecastle  in  a  state  of  disgusting 
intoxication,  and  the  man  at  the  helm  was 
little  better,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand. 

"  Melancholy  as  was  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  I  however  felt  that  I  was  now  master 
of  my  own  actions.  There  no  longer  remained 
any  one  to  controul  me,  the  skipper  being  a 
prisoner,  and  neither  of  the  sailors  able  to 
offer  effectual  resistance  to  any  plan  I  might  at 
the  moment  think  fit  to  adopt.  I  nevertheless 
perceived  that  my  power  was  only  temporary, 
as  it  must  cease  when  their  present  insensibility 
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should  subside  ;  now,  therefore  5was  the  time 
for  action.  Having  released  the  man  from 
the  helm,  he  immediately  took  his  station  by 
the  side  of  his  companions,  and  was  soon  in  a 
state  of  complete  unconsciousness.  Fastening 
the  wheel  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  steady  on 
her  course,  I  again  descended  to  the  hold,  and 
by  means  of  a  rope,  hauled  fifty-nine  dead 
Dodies  upon  deck,  and  immediately  cast  them 
overljoard.  This  was  a  sad  task.  It  will  ever 
remain  a  dark  spot  upon  my  memorj^,  which 
time  can  not  efface.  There  is  no  forgetting 
the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  beings.  Not 
one  of  the  survivors  could  stand.  I  deluged  the 
place  with  tobacco-water  to  diminish  the  dread- 
ful stench,  but  without  effect.  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  of  those  injured  captives 
would  expire  in  that  den  of  pestilence  and  of 
horror.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  them 
to  their  miserable  doom.     There  was  no  possi- 
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bility  of  alleviating  it.  I  could  not  drag 
the  living  from  among  tlie  dead.  My  sen- 
sations were  appalling.  I  felt  a  desolation 
at  my  heart,  which  seemed  to  blight  it.  The 
imaginary  condition  of  the  last  man  appeared 
realised  in  me  ;  and  when  I  gazed  upon  the  in- 
terminable sky  above,  and  the  measureless 
ocean  around  me,  my  brain  reeled  under  the 
weight  of  appalling  impressions  which  seemed 
to  rush  upon  it  with  the  force  of  a  torrent. 
There  was  no  escape.  The  objects  from  which 
they  derived  their  dreadful  energy  were  con- 
tinually before  my  eyes.  I  could  not  turn 
from  them.  They  haunted  my  thoughts — 
they  forced  themselves  upon  my  perceptions, 
and  every  nerve  within  me  felt  as  if  tightened 
to  an  unnatural  constriction.  I  could  scarcely 
think — my  whole  being  was,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
state  of  stagnation;  nevertheless,  I  was  roused  to 
action  by  a  certain  energetic  excitement,  which 
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kept  me  from  sinking  under  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  my  feelings.  If  ever  I  prayed  fer- 
vently to  heaven,  it  was  now.  My  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  aspiration  that  breathed  from 
it  like  an  essence,  and  I  experienced  a 
relief  from  prayer  such  as  had  never  yet  in- 
fluenced my  feelings  under  the  most  painful 
visitations  of  my  life.  My  mind  leaned  no 
longer  upon  the  props  of  a  party  creed,  but  I 
felt  the  genuine  and  fervid  impulse  of  devotion. 
I  was  nerved  by  the  prayer  which,  like  a 
winged  messenger  of  peace,  had  passed  from 
my  bosom  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 

'^  The  consciousness  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  misdeeds  of  my  short  but  busy 
life,  1  had  at  least  of  late  acted  the  part  of 
a  Christian,  somewhat  soothed  the  occasional 
irruptions  of  anguish  which  for  the  moment 
had  prostrated  my  spirit  suggesting  dark 
and  unholy  thoughts.     Nothing  could  exceed 
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the  melancholy  prospect  before  me.  It  was 
morally  impossible  that  the  vessel  should  ever 
reach  her  destination,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
things.  Not  a  creature  on  board  save  myself 
was  in  a  condition  to  act,  and  we  had  still  a 
long  course  to  make  before  we  could  arrive  at 
the  destined  port. 

'^  I  had  once  ventured  into  the  skipper's  cabin 
since  my  visit  of  the  morning,  and  found  him 
as  usual  lying  upon  a  mattrass  utterly  unable 
to  move  and  scarcely  able  to  speak.  My  si- 
tuation cannot  be  realised  by  description,  I 
saw  no  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  voyage. 
My  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me  that  our  safety  hung  upon  a 
miracle,  and  I  fully  resigned  myself  to  the 
expectation  of  death,  determined  nevertheless 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  avert  it.  By  this 
time  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  stiff  gale, 
the  sun  was  no  longer  visible  except  at  short 
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intervals,  when  it  glared  redly  through  the 
broken  rifts  of  the  clouds  which  rolled  over  it 
in  heavy  and  blackening  masses.  The  sea  had 
become  so  agitated  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  wheel  in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  steady. 
It  was  but  too  evident  that  a  tempest  was 
coming  on  and  no  precautions  had  been,  nor 
could  now  be  taken  against  its  menacing  vio- 
lence. Porpoises  dashed  before  the  ship's 
bows  in  immense  numbers,  cresting  the  water 
with  a  white  feathery  foam.  The  huge  alba- 
tross hovered  over  head,  one  while  flpng 
round  the  vessel,  another  before  her,  as  if  she 
were  a  doomed  thing,  and  it  beheld  its  prey 
upon  her  almost  deserted  decks. 

"  Before  sunset  it  blew  a  confirmed  hurricane. 
The  skipper  and  his  crew  having  somewhat 
recovered  from  their  intoxication,  the  former 
insisted  that  his  cabin  door  should  be  opened. 
I  was  at  this  moment  stationed  at  the  wheel. 
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The  men,  still  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the 
brandy  they  had  swallowed,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  his  request,  taunted  him  inces- 
santly. 

"  ^  Why  should  we  set  a  useless  lubber  like 
you  free  ?  D'ye  want  to  knock  another  of  us 
into  the  sea  ?  If  you  are  wise  you^ll  stay  where 
you  are,  like  a  dirty  grub  in  his  shell.  May 
be  'twould  turn  out  a  hazardous  venture  to 
come  among  us,  for  we  ha'nt  forgot  who  sent 
Arnaud  overboard.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is 
sometimes  as  good  as  a  homily ;  you'd  better 
take  it  by  way  of  keeping  the  safe  side  of  a 
chance.  The  sight  of  your  sour  countenance 
wo^nt  be  likely  to  make  us  tender.' 

"  The  curses  of  the  skipj)er  were  loud 
and  bitter  at  this  insult.  Flinging  himself 
with  fury  against  the  cabin  door,  it  gave 
way  and  his  huge  bloated  body  rolled  upon 
the  deck.  He  fell  with  a  force  that  nearly 
stunned  him,  but  after  a  few  moments  rising 
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with  some  difficulty,  he  seized  the  sailor 
who  had  incensed  him  by  the  collar  and  a 
desperate  struggle  ensued.  The  skipper  be- 
ing a  heavy  man  and  not  so  steady  on  his 
legs  as  his  opponent,  who  was  more  active 
and  less  infirm,  the  latter  eventually  shook 
him  off  with  a  sudden  jerk.  He  reeled 
and  stumbled  to  leeward.  At  this  juncture 
the  vessel  giving  a  sudden  lurch,  he  tottered 
forward  and  pitched  headlong  into  the  sea. 
A  shout  of  exultation  followed.  My  blood 
froze  within  me.  The  miserable  wretch  rose 
for  an  instant,  uttered  a  smothered  cry,  and 
the  sea-bird  screamed  a  dirge  over  his  sunken 
corse.  His  death  was  the  subject  of  jibe 
and  mockery  among  the  survivors,  who  now 
entered  his  cabin  which  they  ransacked,  and 
in  a  few  moments  lay  senseless  on  the  floor 
grasping  each  an  empty  bottle  which  he  had 
drained. 

"  I  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  that  unhappy 
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man  having  been  sent  so  suddenly  to  his  ac- 
count with  such  a  mighty  load  of  guilt  upon 
his  soul.  '  How/  said  I,  musingly,  '  will  he 
abide  the  reckoning  of  such  a  life  V  At 
this  moment  I  did  not  reflect  upon  the 
dark  passages  of  my  own.  It  was  too 
dreadful  for  reflection,  and  my  thoughts  be- 
came so  distressing  that  I  could  no  longer 
attend  to  the  course  of  the  ship.  I  therefore 
quitted  the  wheel  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  All 
idea  of  self-preservation  ceased,  and  1  prepared 
for  the  worst. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  hurricane  continues — Dillon  determines  to  release 
the  blacks — Their  dreadful  condition — The  frightful 
mortality  among  them — He  frees  them  from  their 
bonds — The  relief  comes  too  late — Our  hero's  feelings 
and  reflexions — A  sea  strikes  the  ship,  and  her  masts 
fall  by  the  board  —  The  sleepers  roused  —  Their 
jeopardy — The  ship  strikes  upon  a  reef — Two  of  the 
surviving  crew  drowned — The  hold  fills — Dillon  and 
his  companion  cling  to  the  wreck — The  ship  goes 
to  pieces — Both  are  precipitated  into  the  sea — What 
befel  afterwards. 

^'  The    hurricane    continued    to    increase. 
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There  remained  only  three  of  the  crew  alive, 
and   as   they   were  no  longer   in   a  condition 
to    offer    any    impediments     to    whatever    I 
might   choose   to   do,   I   determined    to    des- 
cend   into    the    hold  and   release  the  blacks. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  easy  accom- 
plishment, as  the  vessel  rolled  heavily,  and  I 
knew  the  mephitic  exhalations  must  have  accu- 
mulated to  a  dreadful  extent  since  the  morninsr, 
as  the  hatches  had  not  been  opened  for  several 
hours  : — I  determined,  however,  to  descend  at 
all  hazards.     Taking  some  strong  volatile  salts, 
and   a   bottle   of  vinegar  in  my  hand,  I    pro- 
ceeded upon  my  melancholy  office.      The   ship 
was  running  before  the  wind  with    prodigious 
speed  :  though  every  sail  which   had  been   set 
was   rent  in   tatters.     She   laboured  fearfully, 
and  her  motion  was  sometimes  so  violent  that 
I  was  unable  to  maintain  my  footing.      She  so 
frequently  shipped  heavy  seas,  that  the  hatches 
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on  the  upper  deck  could  not  with  safety  be 
opened.  With  every  dash  of  the  waves  she 
reeled  and  quivered,  as  if  vibrating  under  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  her  seams  every  now 
and  then  opening  and  admitting  the  sea. 

'*  When  I  gained  the  hold,  before  removing 
the  lower  hatches,  I  paused  to  saturate  my 
handkerchief  with  vinegar,  as  a  prudent  mea- 
sure of  precaution.  Upon  descending  into  this 
den  of  horror,  the  scene  was  appalling.  The 
stench  was  so  overpowering  that  I  staggered 
forward  and  should  have  fallen,  but  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  by  one  of  the  frames  upon  which 
the  blacks  lay.  The  salts  restored  me  suffi- 
ciently, to  enable  me  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  mortahty  among  them.  I  found  only 
forty-one  alive,  and  instantly  released  them  from 
their  bonds,  but  not  one  could  stand.  Their 
legs  were  frightfully  swollen,  and  covered  with 
ulcers.     Their  eyes  glared  with  the  last  gleams 
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of  departing  life.  Scarcely  one  of  them  was 
able  to  articulate  intelligibly.  Relief  had  come 
too  late  ;  the  unhappy  creatures  were  all 
dying.  Not  a  moan  was  heard.  They  had 
no  longer  power  to  express  their  suiferings ; 
they  were  past  complaining,  though  the  faint 
beams  of  consciousness  yet  lingered  within  their 
unsightly  frames.  I  chafed  their  ulcerated 
limbs — it  was  of  no  avail.  I  moistened  their 
lips  with  vinegar — it  restored  not  the  circula- 
tion which  had  already  ceased  to  impart  the 
hues  of  life  to  their  emaciated  bodies.  All  my 
efforts  were  alike  unavailing ;  several  died  in 
my  arms.  Unable  to  bear  a  continuance  of 
this  melancholy  scene,  I  quitted  the  hold  and 
reached  the  deck  in  a  state  of  mental  agony 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  The  wind  howled  over  me  as  if  in  mockery 
of  my  sorrow,  whilst  the  sea  opened  on  all 
sides    into    deep    and    terrible    gulfs,    which 
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threatened  every  instant  to  swallow  me  up. 
I  saw  there  was  no  prospect  of  escape. 
Hope  ceased  to  flutter  within  me  Uke  a  dove 
hovering  over  her  nest,  and  I  no  longer  felt 
that  the  sustaining  hand  of  predestination  was 
upon  me.  I  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
heaving  ship,  conscious  of  my  peril  and  unable 
to  obviate  it.  My  three  brutal  companions 
were  insensible  of  their  danger ;  I  alone 
was  in  a  state  of  gloomy  consciousness,  which  I 
would  then  have  gladly  exchanged  for  the 
wildest  delirium  of  madness. 

"  It  was  evident  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  The  appearance  of  the  heavens 
was  terrifying  in  the  extreme.  1  could  fancy 
that  evil  spirits  were  riding  the  clouds  which 
they  had  charged  with  the  elements  of  des- 
truction, as  dark  and  malignant  as  their  own 
malice.  The  black  masses  which  rolled  im- 
petuously over  the  skies,  seemed  every  moment 
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to  break  and  clash  with  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. My  eyehds  quivered  as  I  gazed. 
There  was  no  sunlight,  but  something  unearthly 
in  the  gloom  which  wrapped  every  thing  in  a 
dim  shroud  even  before  the  actual  darkness 
had  begun  to  overshadow  the  waters. 

"I  had  again  taken  the  helm  in  order  to 
ease  the  labouring  ship,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  she  would  founder.  She  still 
kept  upon  the  surface,  though  the  sea  con- 
tinually broke  over  her  in  tremendous  volumes. 
Awful  as  the  scene  was,  it  had  become  so  ex- 
citing, that  I  had  little  time  for  reflection. 
My  energies  were  roused  as  the  peril  increased, 
and  I  at  length  lost  all  sense  of  danger  in  the 
very  tumult  of  my  feelings  at  this  dreadful 
moment.  Whenever,  indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  unhappy  blacks  recurred  to  my  mind, 
it  sent  a  thrill  of  agonising  sympathy  through 
my  frame.      I    pitied,    but    could   not  relieve 
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them,  and  the  recollection  that  I  had  not 
been  a  party  to  their  suiFerings  was  a  great 
source  of  consolation  to  me  at  this  trying 
season.  I  blessed  God  with  fervour  that  at 
least  towards  them  my  heart  had  yearned 
with  a  warm  glow  of  christian  benevolence. 
It  was  an  alleviation  to  my  oppressed  spi- 
rit to  find  that  the  better  elements  of  our 
nature  were  not  utterly  extinct  within  me,  and 
that,  though  I  had  hitherto  done  no  great  credit 
to  humanity,  there  was  still  a  spark  of  the 
pure  flame  of  christian  charity  in  my  bosom. 
I  had  felt  it  there  quick  and  warm.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  was  a  balm  to  my  disturbed 
soul,  amid  the  horrors  which  surrounded  me. 
Meanwhile  the  wind  howled  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  angry 
voice  of  the  elements  threatening  that  ven- 
geance which  was  about  to  be  consummated. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  expression — a  Ian- 
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guage   in   the    deafening    conflict    above    me 
which  I  could   not  misinterpret. 

"  I  was  looking  upon  the  agitated  and  con- 
vulsed ocean,  when  a  billow  struck  the  ship 
upon  her  larboard  quarter  with  a  force  that 
made  every  timber  vibrate  within  her.  Her 
masts  sprang  and  fell  by  the  board  at  the  same 
moment.  For  a  minute,  she  lay  like  a  log 
upon  her  beam  ends,  but  a  portion  of  the 
water  on  her  decks  having  rushed  through  the 
ports  and  scuttles,  she  righted  only  to  show 
how  evident  it  was  that  she  could  not  live 
much  longer  in  such  a  sea.  I  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  safety,  and  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  to 
heaven  for  mercy.  My  mind  seemed  now 
braced  to  a  sublime  pitch  of  endurance.  The 
last  shock  had  roused  the  drunken  sleepers,  and 
one  of  them  rushed  from  the  cabin  whither  he 
had  sought  security  from  the  storm,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause.      He  looked  with  a   stare   of 
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ytupid  amazement  upon  the  paralysing  scene, 
clinging  for  support  to  the  capstan  of  the 
labouring  ship,  and  calling  upon  his  God  to 
save  his  degenerate  soul.  His  companions 
shortly  followed,  but  falling  together,  they 
rolled  to  leeward,  striking  against  the  bulwarks 
with  stunning  force.  I,  with  difficulty,  dragged 
them  back  into  the  cabin  at  the  peril  of  my 
own  life,  receiving,  however,  nothing  but  abuse 
for  my  good  offices,  and  should  no  doubt 
have  experienced  the  personal  violence  they 
threatened,  had  they  been  able  to  execute 
the  suggestions  of  their  ferocious  malice.  I 
heeded  not  their  threats,  as  they  were  not  in  a 
state,  though  they  had  the  desire,  to  be  mis- 
chievous. I  had  scarcely  rescued  his  drunken 
associates  from  destruction  when  the  man  who 
had  first  come  upon  deck  cried  out  "  breakers 
a  head.^'  I  looked  out  upon  the  chafed  sea, 
pind  immediately  saw  the  white  creamy  edges  of 
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the  breakers  all  round  the  ship.  Her  fate  was 
decided.  She  was  heaved  with  a  stunning 
crash  upon  a  sunken  rock.  Her  seams  opened, 
and  the  water  rushed  in  portentously  with  a 
roar  of  triumph.  The  sea  dashed  over  her 
with  terrific  violence.  In  a  few  seconds  her 
hold  was  filled,  and  the  dying  negroes  merci- 
fully suffocated.  It  was  a  relief  to  my  mind 
to  think  that  their  sufferings  were  at  length 
terminated,  and  that  they  were  beyond  the 
influence  of  human  tyranny.  I  shuddered, 
but  sank  not  under  the  awful  aspect  of  my  con- 
dition. 

"  The  men  whom  I  had  so  lately  dragged  into 
the  cabin  as  a  place  of  comparative  security 
were  both  drowned.  Only  one  of  the  crew  and 
myself  remained  alive.  He  was  still  cling- 
ing to  the  vessel's  side  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
and  pitiable  prostration  of  spirit.  He  could 
get   no  more   brandy,   "  to    steep   his   senses 
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in  forgetfulness  f  death  spread  its  appalling 
horrors  before  him,  and  his  craven  soul  shrank 
before  the  dismal  array.  I  could  not  help 
pitying  that  despairing  wretch  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  sufferings.  I  at  least  felt  that 
my  condition  was  enviable  compared  to  his, 
and  rose   above   my   destiny. 

"  In  this  man's  alarms  were  presented  to  me 
the  fearful  truth,  that  bad  men  become  con- 
scious of  a  Divinity  and  of  the  terrors  of  his 
vengeance  before  they  meet  him  at  his  awful 
bar.  The  blasphemer  was  now  dumb,  and  the 
apprehension  of  a  future  retribution  terrified 
the  mocker  of  his  God. 

"  In  this  position  of  fearful  peril  I  was  not 
dismayed — the  certainty  of  death  was  before 
my  eyes,  but  my  heart  quailed  not  at  the 
nccar  prospect  of  its  awful  consummation.  In 
spite  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  I  stood 
there  was  a  gloomy — a  portentous,  indeed,  but 
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exciting  sublimity  in  the  aspect  of  every  thing 
around  me  ',  it  seemed  to  brace  my  soul  with 
new  energies.  I  felt  as  if  indued  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  I  stood  under  the  fore- 
castle calmly  contemplating  the  termination 
of  this  solemn  scene  now  every  instant  to  be 
expected.  I  had  not  tasted  food  during  the 
day,  still  I  felt  no  diminution  of  my  physical 
powers.  I  again  put  up  a  prayer  to  heaven, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  renewed  man,  and 
have  frequently  since  wondered  that  the  re- 
collection of  my  short  life  so  blotched  with 
the  dark  hues  of  guilt  did  not  strike  like  a 
lightning  blast  upon  my  memory,  and  stifle 
the  aspiration  ere  it  rose  to  my  lips.  But  the 
fact  was,  I  had  no  time  for  reflection  -,  the  dim 
and  shadowy  realities  of  the  past  were  shut  out 
by  the  astounding  realities  of  the  present ;  they 
absorbed  my  whole  attention,  my  whole  thoughts, 
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"save  when  the  latter  passed  up,  as  I  fondly 
hoped,  in  solemn  supplication  to  heaven,  for 
the  security  of  a  soul  then  far  more  deeply 
engrained  with  the  scarlet  dye  of  sin  than  I 
had  at  that  moment  calculated. 

"  The  belief  which,  from  my  infancy  had 
warped  my  mind,  though  staggered,  was 
not  yet  effaced,  and  it  helped  to  sustain  me 
in  this  trying  hour.  Had  reflection  mapped 
upon  my  memory  the  sad  malversations  in 
which  nearly  my  whole  life  had  been  spent,  I  am 
sure  the  feeble  barrier  that  now  kept  me 
from  despair  would  have  given  way,  and  I 
should  have  been  a  prey  to  the  same  morbid 
dread  of  the  coming  doom  which  overbore  my 
companion.  He  still  maintained  his  position, 
clinging  to  the  vessel's  side,  calling  loudly  upon 
his  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him.  There  was 
no  answer ;  the  voice  of  consolation  came  not 
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to  his  tortured  bosom  which  writhed  beneath 
the  throes  of  the  heart's  agony. 

"  He  saw  too  late  that  to  despise  the  Divinity 
is  to  heap  certain  misery  upon  the  rash  dehn- 
quent  who  dares  to  set  himself  in  array  against 
omnipotence.  He  howled  like  a  maniac,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  in  the  terrible  exacerbation  of  his 
despair.  His  cries  were  drowned  in  the  fierce 
hissing  of  the  breakers  as  they  dashed 
over  the  wreck,  and  the  loud  booming  of  the 
hurricane  as  it  lashed  into  mighty  collision  the 
turbulent  billows.  Now  and  then  amid  the 
momentary  pauses  of  the  tempest  his  ravings 
came  upon  my  ear  with  a  sharp  tone  of  men- 
tal anguish  that  went  to  my  soul ;  but  he  was 
alike  past  hope  and  past  all  human  succour. 

Every  moment  rendered  our  peril  more  im- 
minent and  more  certain.  The  vessel's  seams 
opened  wider  with  each  fresh  assault   of  the 
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billows  and  she  was  soon  filled  with  water.  I 
saw  plainly  that  she  could  not  hold  together 
much  longer,  and  braced  my  mind  to  the  sad 
issue  which  was  manifestly  about  to  take  place. 
By  this  time  the  darkness  had  set  in,  but  the 
phosphorescent  hght  upon  the  agitated  ocean 
permitted  a  dim,  indeed,  yet  tolerably  distinct 
perception  of  objects.  I  had  not  changed  my 
position,  neither  had  my  companion  since  the 
vessel  struck,  and  my  limbs  were  becoming 
benumbed  from  so  long  an  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  felt 
chilled  to  the  very  bones.  My  blood  seemed 
to  stagnate.  The  whole  surface  of  my  body 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  sensation,  and  it 
became  evident  to  me  that  I  must  shortly  quit 
my  hold. 

^^  During  a  somewhat  lengthened  pause  of  the 
tempest,  the  moon  which  had  risen  rather  high 
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in  the  heavens,  suddenly  poured  upon  the 
dark  and  turbulent  waters,  her  clear  pale 
beam  from  behind  a  black  mass  of  clouds, 
which  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  crash- 
ing of  the  hurricane.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  angel  of  light  were  looking  down 
from  heaven  in  pity  at  the  devastation 
which  the  arm  of  omnipotent  justice  was 
dispensing.  Casting  my  eye  upwards  I  per- 
ceived within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  ship 
a  lofty  peak  of  rock  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  the  sea  and  behind  it  a  range  of  table 
land  extending  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
had  evidently  been  enveloped  in  mist  during 
the  day  and  had  consequently  not  become  visible 
until  now.  My  hopes  of  safety  began  to  re- 
vive, as  did  likewise  those  of  my  companion, 
who  gave  a  desperate  cheer  as  the  welcome 
object  broke  upon  his  view.     His  terrors  com- 
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paratively  subsided  at  the  doubtful  chance  of 
safety.  A  cloud  however  presently  rolled  over 
the  moon  and  again  involved  every  object  in 
gloomy  indistinctness. 

"  My  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  the  pos- 
sible chance  of  escape,  when  a  prodigious 
billow  lifted  the  battered  hull  of  the  A^essel 
from  the  reef  upon  which  she  had  lain  since 
the  moment  she  struck,  and  bearing  her  on- 
ward in  its  impetuous  career  dashed  her  upon 
a  sharp  crag.  She  wavered  for  an  instant, 
she  groaned,  her  whole  frame  undulated  like 
a  roused  serpent,  it  was  dislocated  in  every 
part;  her  decks  burst,  and  the  unhappy  wretch 
still  clinging  to  her  bulwarks  was  dashed  from 
his  hold  amid  the  boiling  breakers.  I  heard 
his  scream  as  he  went  down  through  the  din 
and  turbulence  of  the  tempest.  The  next  wave 
that  struck  the  wreck   scattered  her  in  frag- 
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merits  upon  the  sparkling  waters  that  covered 
the  sunken  reef  with  a  sheet  of  foam,  and  I 
was  at  the  same  moment  precipitated  with  a 
stunning  shock  into  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Our  hero  escapes  drowning,  but  does'nt  know  how — He 
is  cast  upon  an  unknown  shore — He  sits  upon  the 
fragment  of  a  rock  and  speculates — How  he  was 
numbed  with  the  cold — He  passes  the  night  in  the 
open  air — Begins  to  feel  hungry,  but  a  question  rises, 
how  he  is  to  provide  a  dinner — Bathes,  by  way  of 
assuaging  his  thirst — Of  no  avail — Punctures  his  arm 
and  drinks  the  blood — Still  thirsty — An  unexpected 
meal — Milk  without  tea — Eggs  but  no  toast  and  but- 
ter— His  prospects  brighten— He  thinks  of  Phoebe  and 
sleeps. 

"  My  life  seemed  to  me  to  have   been  pre- 
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served  by  a  miracle.  When  the  ship  was 
scattered  in  fragments  upon  the  sea^  I  was 
raised  by  the  mighty  swell  of  the  breaker 
above  the  reef,  and  borne  into  deep  water, 
where  after  recovering  from  the  shock,  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  myself  afloat.  The  moon 
again  at  this  moment  appearing  through  the 
section  of  a  shattered  cloud,  I  was  enabled  to 
distinguish  land  within  a  few  yards  of  me.  I 
swam  towards  it,  but  the  surges  were  so  high, 
and  the  commotion  so  dreadful,  that  I  was, 
almost  every  instant,  forced  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  when  I  rose,  the  interval  was  so 
short,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe.  I 
however,  exerted  all  my  energies,  under  the 
impression  that  I  could  not  be  far  from  human 
habitations.  I  breasted  the  billows  with  the 
energy  of  a  Titan,  but  soon  felt  how  vain  it  was 
to  contend  against  such  mighty  agents.  Hap- 
pily they  rolled  with  irresistible  impetuosity 
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towards  the  shore.  I  was  nearly  exhausted ', 
my  Umbs  were  becoming  powerless^  when  a 
gigantic  surge  hfted  me  upon  its  watery 
shoulders,  and  cast  me  upon  a  steep  pebbly 
beach.  I  had  strength  sufficient  to  crawl 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  but  the  darkness 
was  so  great,  the  moon  being  again  hidden, 
that  I  could  distinguish  nothing,  save  the  agi- 
tated waters  sparkling  amid  the  dreadful 
tumult  of  the  tempest. 

I  sat  upon  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  gazed  at 
the  still  appalling  terrors  of  the  hurricane, 
awaiting  with  painful  impatience,  the  coming 
dawn  that  was  to  reveal  the  extent  of  my 
good  or  evil  fortune.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
land  upon  which  I  was  cast,  and  should  it 
prove  uninhabited,  I  had  only  been  rescued 
from  death  to  be  exposed  to  new  trials 
and  new  miseries.  The  protracted  moments 
seemed  to   mock   me   in   their   tardy  progress 
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which  was  apparently  so  slow,  that  I  sickened 
with  impatience.  My  wet  clothes  clung  to  my 
creeping  flesh,  and  chilled  me  to  the  marrow\ 
The  miion  of  bodily  suffering,  and  mental 
anxiety  was  dreadful.  Suspense,  at  length, 
became  such  an  absolute  torture,  that  under  an 
impulse  of  fretful  discontent,  I  expressed  a 
sullen  and  blasphemous  dissatisfaction  that  my 
life  had  been  spared.  I  felt  as  if  the  bhght  of 
sudden  desolation  had  fallen  upon  me. 

"  Not  having  tasted  food  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  day,  I  was  faint  and  hungry. 
The  unusual  sensations  by  which  I  became 
painfully  oppressed,  at  length  alarmed  me. 
I  felt  every  instant  more  and  more  chilled ; 
my  blood  appeared  no  longer  to  circulate,  yet 
there  were  no  means  of  alleviating  my  distress. 
Every  second  was  a  tormenting  lapse  of  slow, 
lingering  agony.  I  knew  not  the  time  -,  and  the 
torture  of  uncertainty,  became  positively  insup- 
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portable.  I  cast  myself  upon  the  beach  and 
groaned.  The  wind  made  sullen  reply  to  these 
sad  expressions  of  suffering.  I  had  no  one  to 
share  my  grief — to  hear  my  sorrows — or  sym- 
pathise with  my  distress. 

"  '  Oh  !  that  I  were  with  the  drowned/  I  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  my  distraction ;  *the 
horrors  of  a  gradual  death  could  not  reach  me 
then.' 

"  I  was  more  than  once  about  to  cast  myself 
into  the  sea,  but  the  intimate  desire  of  life,  and 
the  still  actuating  influence  of  that  faith  in  pre- 
destination in  which  I  had  been  so  exclusively 
reared,  withheld  me.  Glimmerings  of  hope 
broke  through  the  gloom  of  my  despair,  and 
after  a  while  I  became  comparatively  tranquil. 
I  wonder  how  I  survived  that  awful  night ;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  the  excitement  produced  by 
singular  conditions  of  peril,  preserves  the  body 
from  the  influence  of  external  agency.     Cor- 
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poreal  disease  was  repelled  by  the  more  domi- 
nant power  of  mental  agony. 

''  I  lay  numbed  with  cold,  and  awaited  the 
dawn  as  anxiously  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven 
were  then  to  be  unfolded  to  receive  me  from 
the  present  scene  of  bleak  and  unpromising 
misery.  At  length  it  came,  bringing  with  it  all 
the  fearful  reality  of  sorrow.  The  tempest  had 
considerably  abated,  but  the  wind  still  blew 
with  dreadful  violence.  I  found  myself  upon 
the  pebbled  beach  of  a  smallcove,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  cliffs,  to  the  summits  of 
which  there  appeared  no  practicable  ascent. 
The  reef  upon  which  the  vessel  had  struck, 
lay  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  offing  to 
the  right  of  the  bay.  Portions  of  the  wreck 
were  strewed  npon  the  strand,  where  they  had 
been  cast  by  the  waves  during  the  night.  I 
examined  with  an  anxious  eye  every  fragment, 
in  hopes  that  some  of  the  vessel's  stores  might 
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been  cast  ashore,  upon  which  I  could  ap- 
pease the  cravings  of  hunger,  now  become 
almost  a  maddening  torment.  I  could  how- 
ever, discover  nothing  which  afforded  any  chance 
of  such  relief ;  I  saw  not  a  human  creature  nor 
the  sign  of  a  human  habitation.  The  very 
rocks  which  frowned  above  my  head  bore  upon 
their  black  scarped  summits  characters  of  soli- 
tariness not  to  be  misinterpreted.  No  where 
did  the  hand  of  man  appear  to  have  soothed 
the  repulsive  asperity  of  the  desolate  land 
upon  which  I  had  been  cast,  in  the  fresh  hale 
morning  of  my  manhood,  with  the  miserable 
prospect  of  wasting  the  rest  of  my  days  amid 
the  privations  of  inaccessible  solitude. 

"  I  paced  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  painful 
abstraction,  undecided  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  at  intervals,  scarcely  conscious  of  my  own 
identity.  The  wind  now^  rapidly  subsided,  and 
the  sun  flooded  the  waters  with  a  full  blaze  of 
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glory.  The  warmth  revived  me  ;  my  clothes 
shortly  became  dry-  when  relieved  from  the 
chill  of  night,  I  lay  upon  the  warm  sand, 
and  slept.  My  sleep,  was  feverish,  and  I 
awoke  unrefreshed.  The  sinking  at  my  sto- 
mach from  long  fasting,  increased  to  an  insup- 
portable degree,  and  I  began  likewise  to  suffer 
from  excessive  thirst.  I  threw  off  my  clothes 
and  plunged  into  the  sea,  in  a  part  of  the 
cove  where  it  was  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and 
in  consequence,  comparatively  smooth.  Though 
this  assuaged  my  suffering  for  the  moment, 
yet  it  eventually  aggravated  the  thirst  which 
seemed  to  dry  up  my  blood.  My  torments 
were  indescribable.  I  dug  holes  in  the  sand 
with  my  fingers,  near  the  water's  edge,  in 
hopes  that  the  filtered  element  would  afford 
relief; — it  was  salt  and  bitter.  I  drank  with  the 
eagerness  of  frenzy,  but  my  stomach  rejected 
the  draught,  and  the  thirst  was  redoubled  by 
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the  salt.  My  throat  and  chest  felt  scorched, 
my  breath  hissed  through  my  lungs,  and  as  I 
inhaled  the  pure  air  of  heaven  which  fanned 
my  burning  brow,  it  passed  through  my  throat 
with  a  sensation  so  glowing,  that  I  could  have 
imagined  I  had  been  swallowing  fire. 

"  I  wrung  my  hands  in  despair,  but  my 
natural  energy  of  character,  at  length  partially 
triumphed  over  the  physical  torments  under 
which  I  was  labouring,  and  I  resolved  to  meet 
with  manly  fortitude  the  evils  that  were  accu- 
mulating around  me.  This  was,  however,  a 
factitious  heroism.  Such  a  resolution  was 
more  than  my  manhood  could  realise.  I  felt 
no  positive  sustentation  from  above.  Religion 
came  not,  like  a  guardian  angel  to  my  afflicted 
soul,  fanning  it  with  her  heavenly  wings,  and 
whispering  peace  to  the  unquiet  spirit.  There 
was  a  vacuum  at  my  heart,  which  I  could  not 
fi.ll  up  ;  nevertheless  I  became  sullenly  resigned. 
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I  calmly  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed. 
My  prayers  seemed  so  loaded  with  the  weight 
of  past  transgressions  that  they  ascended 
not  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  They  reached  not 
their  destination,  but  recoiled  as  if  charged 
with  the  burden  of  my  guilt  and  shame,  and 
fell  upon  my  blighted  spirit  with  a  shock  that 
bore  it  to  the  dust.  I  forbore  to  murmur.  I 
no  longer  uttered  a  moan,  looking  forward 
to  death  from  which  I  now  fancied  there  was 
no  immediate  escape,  with  silent  but  gloomy 
indifference. 

"  My  thirst  increasing  to  still  greater  in- 
tensity, I  took  a  penknife  from  my  pocket, 
bound  a  ligature  tightly  round  my  left  arm, 
punctured  a  vein  and  drank  the  blood.  This 
refreshed  me  for  a  short '  time,  yet  after  a 
while  the  thirst  returned  with  renewed  violence, 
my  tongue  swelled,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  should  be   suffocated.     My   eyes   projected 
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as  if  they  would  leap  from  their  sockets — my 
skin  was  parched,  and  my  limbs  were  rapidly 
stiffening.  I  sought  relief  in  exertion  and  at- 
tempted to  climb  the  cliif  immediately  above 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay.  With  some  difficulty 
I  reached  a  part  of  the  rock  that  looked  out 
upon  the  sea,  by  this  time  subdued  into  a 
comparative  calm.  The  waters,  however,  still 
dashed  beneath  with  considerable  violence  to 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  stood.  1  was  about  to  attempt 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  when 
in  the  fissure  of  a  receding  mass  of  rock, 
I  saw  a  large  French  dog  lately  belong- 
ing to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
I  had  left  Marseilles,  lying  as  I  supposed 
for  the  moment  dead.  On  stooping  my 
head  I  perceived  that  she  had  littered  and 
eaten  several  of  her  puppies.  Three  of  them 
alone  remained  alive.     The  heads  of  four  were 
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lying  at  a  short  distance.  At  this  time  I 
was  almost  maddened  by  the  pangs  of  thirst. 
I  threw  myself  beside  the  faithful  brute  which 
wagged  its  tail,  rolled  upon  its  back  to  be  ca- 
ressed and  gazed  in  my  face  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  express  community  of  suffering. 
Happily  having  been  weU  fed  on  board  the 
ship  she  had  abundance  of  milk.  I  drew  from 
her  the  grateful  nourishment  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  dying  wretch  upon  the  rack  who 
gulps  down  the  draught  which  charity  raises 
to  his  parched  and  quivering  lips  as  its  last 
boon  upon  earth  to  him.  I  was  soon  relieved 
from  the  immediate  pangs  by  which  I  had 
been  almost  overborne,  but  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  were  scarcely  less  agonising  than  the 
thirst  that  had  so  lately  almost  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  life.  I  could  have  devoured  my 
own  flesh,  so  poignant  was  the  craving. 
Taking  one  of  the  puppies  I  hurried  from  the 
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unconscious   mother,   killed   and   devoured   it 
with  the  voracity  of  a  half  famished  cannibal. 
My  bodily  energies  being  considerably  restored 
by  this  unnatural  repast,  I  clambered  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliff.     From  this  elevation  I  could 
tolerably  well  observe  the  nature  of  the  island 
upon   which  I   was  cast.     It  appeared  to  be 
little  more  than   a  barren  rock.     There  were 
no  trees   visible,  but   here   and   there   a   few 
stunted  shrubs  and  patches  of  the  most  niggard 
vegetation.     A  table  land  about  two  miles  in 
length,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  lay  before  me 
in  all  its  repulsive  sterility,  with  no  perceptible 
tract   of  healthy   green   upon   it.     The    deso- 
lation on  which  my  eye  fell  chilled  me  to  the 
soul.     For  some  moments  I  was  riveted  to  the 
spot.     The  prospect  of  future  suffering  rushed 
upon  my  mind  with  an  impetus  that  seemed 
to  crush  my  already  sinking  spirit. 

"  It  was  evident  that  there  were  no  inhabi- 
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tants  upon  the  solitary  shore  where  I  con- 
cluded it  was  my  doom  to  pass  the  remnant 
of  my  days.  I  cast  myself  upon  the  bare  rock 
and  wept.  Relief  came  with  my  tears  ;— they 
rolled  upon  the  rugged  surface  and  moistened 
the  intractable  stone  which  did  not  absorb  but 
dried  them  as  they  fell. 

"  I  rose  after  a  while  with  calmer  feehngs, 
determined  to  explore  the  scene  of  my  future 
destiny.  The  table  plain  was  about  a  mile 
wide,  being  almost  a  dead  level,  and  scan- 
tily dotted  with  a  species  of  wild  celery 
not  unpalatable.  Of  this  vegetable  I  plucked 
several  roots  and  devoured  them  with  eager 
relish.  I  could  discover  no  other  esculent,  and 
my  future  prospects  became  the  more  clouded 
the  farther  I  proceeded. 

"  Beyond  the  flat  the  cliffs  were  abrupt  and 
craggy,  their  summits  towering  to  a  perpen- 
dicular of  full  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  In  parts  they  were  less 
broken  and  precipitous,  presenting  a  sloping 
surface  which  rendered  a  descent  possible, 
though  dangerous.  The  rock  was  in  general 
thinly  covered  with  earth ;  nevertheless  there 
were  spots  where  the  deposit  of  mould  was 
tolerably  thick,  and  here  a  sort  of  lichens 
grew  from  the  face  of  the  precipice  on  the  side 
protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

"  I  now  began  to  think  of  looking  out  for 
some  place  where  I  might  obtain  shelter  for  the 
night,  though  my  chance  of  finding  one  ap- 
peared more  than  doubful.  It  was  yet  early 
day.  By  the  height  of  the  sun  I  concluded  it 
to  be  about  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  I  had 
plenty  of  time  before  nightfall  to  search  for 
a  habitation.  I  examined  the  cliffs  with 
anxious  circumspection  hoping  to  detect 
some  fissure  that  might  afford  me  a  temporary 
asylum  until  by  my  own  labour  and  ingenuity 
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I  should  be  able  to  construct  one  more  com- 
modious. The  cliffs,  however,  nowhere  pro- 
mised such  a  place  of  security  as  I  sought. 
Wherever  there  were  hollows  the  face  of  the 
precipice  was  invariably  steep  and  craggy. 

"  I  went  entirely  round  the  island,  examining 
the  cliffs  in  every  part  during  my  circuit.  At 
one  place  just  beneath  a  jutting  crag,  near  the 
summit,  as  I  approached,  a  sea  bird  flew 
within  three  yards  of  my  feet.  Upon  examining 
the  place  whence  it  had  risen,  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  nest  with  two  eggs.  This  discovery 
led  to  a  more  minute  search  of  the  cliffs,  when 
I  met  with  several  nests  in  small  fissures  where 
these  birds  of  the  ocean  had  deposited  their 
family  burthens.  I  eat  several  of  these  newly 
discovered  luxuries  and  found  them  extremely 
grateful,  as  they  allayed  both  hunger  and 
thirst. 

"  I  soon  ascertained  that  the   island   upon 
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which  my  life  had  been  so  providentially  pre- 
served was  the  resort  of  vast  quantities  of  sea- 
fowls,  and  my  hopes  of  finding  future  sub- 
sistence, of  which  I  had  begun  to  despair, 
immediately  revived.  My  spirits  became  more 
elastic  and  buoyant.  I  already  looked  for- 
ward to  restoration  to  the  society  of  my 
fellow-beings,  though  the  means  did  not 
occur.  The  thought  of  Phoebe  came  like  a 
healing  balm  to  my  heart,  and  I  cast  myself 
upon  the  warm  rock  to  indulge  in  the  grateful 
recollection.  My  saddened  spirit  was  soothed 
and  I  slept. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Repairs  to  the  cove,  and  finds  parts  of  the  wreck  cast 
upon  the  beach  by  the  billows — Recovers  sundry  useful 
matters — What — Constructs  a  hut  from  the  fragments 
of  the  ship — Such  a  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  life  by 
no  means  agreeable — The  dog  his  only  companion — 
Finds  plenty  of  fish  and  wild  celery — Catches  as  much 
of  the  former  as  he  and  his  dog  can  eat — His  reflections 
upon  the  past,  and  questionable  prospects  of  the  future 
— Our  hero  by  his  own  showing  is  very  miserable,  and 
thus  concludes  the  chapter. 

"  On   awaking,   I    descended   to   the  cove. 
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where  I  found  that  sundry  articles  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  me  had  been  thrown  up  from  the 
wreck,  among  which  was  a  box  containing 
various  tools  and  utensils  which  I  laid  on 
one  side  for  future  examination.  Several 
sails  were  cast  on  shore,  with  a  number  of  spars 
and  numerous  fragments  of  the  vessel,  two 
or  three  casks  of  provisions  and  some  boxes 
of  French  wine.  All  these  things  I  dragged  up 
the  beach  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea.  For 
three  or  four  days  during  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
portions  of  the  wreck  and  of  the  ship's  stores 
were  thrown  within  the  cove. 

"  The  weather  was  now  fine,  and  the 
sea  calm.  The  most  distressing  thing  to 
me  for  the  time  was,  that  for  some  days, 
the  bodies  of  the  drowned  were  left  upon 
the  strand  by  the  receding  tide,  and  presented 
objects  of  awful  contemplation  to  my  sohtary 
and  unrelieved  thoughts.  I  had  no  alternative. 
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but  to  bury  them  or  suffer  the  inconvenience, 
and  endure  the  appalling  spectacle  of  their  cor- 
rupting on  the  shore.  I  was  occupied  every 
morning  for  nearly  a  week  in  burying  the 
bodies  of  those  unfortunate  slaves  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty-nine.  The  sand  being  soft,  I  found 
my  labour  comparatively  easy.  It  was  strange 
that  neither  of  the  bodies  of  the  French  seamen 
was  flung  up  from  the  deep.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  my  feelings  during  this  melancholy 
labour,  when  images  of  death  under  such  a 
frightful  aspect  of  deformity  appeared  to  my 
view.  I  could  not  tear  my  thoughts  from 
these  terrible  objects.  By  day  they  haunted 
my  meditations,  by  night  my  slumbers.  The 
recollection  that  I  had  done  all  in  my  power 
to  assuage  the  captives'  miseries  when  living, 
did  not  abate  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  which 
they  presented  when  dead.  Their  spectres 
seemed  to  stalk  around  me  amid  the  darkness, 
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to  gibber  as  they  passed,  and  for  weeks  I  could 
not  entirely  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  me- 
mory of  these  unhappy  sufferers. 

"  In  the  morning  after  I  had  recovered  those 
various  things  from  the  wreck  already  men- 
tioned, I  sought  out  a  place  for  my  future 
habitation,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
selecting,  as  there  was  no  hollow  in  any 
part  of  the  cliff  convertible  into  a  dwel- 
hng.  The  cove  was  the  only  well  sheltered 
spot  upon  the  island,  forming  a  horse-shoe,  and 
opening  to  the  sea  westward.  On  the  south 
side  the  superincumbent  rock  beetled  over  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  where  there  was  a  mass  of 
stone  that  projected  from  it,  like  a  wall,  at  right 
angles.  Here  I  determined  to  erect  my  dwel- 
ling, as  I  should  have  only  one  wall  to  raise 
and  to  construct  a  roof,  which  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  from  the  quantity  of 
timber  thrown  up  by    the   tide.       Being   na 
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turally  of  a  mechanical  turn,  I  soon  contrived 
to  convert  the  materials  with  which  I  was  pro- 
vided into  a  tolerably  comfortable  abode.  I 
covered  the  roof  with  the  sails  which  rendered 
it  air  tight,  and  parts  of  the  old  canvas  that 
were  soft  from  wear  and  long  exposure  to 
weather,  furnished  me  with  a  bed.  I  raised 
a  floor  about  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
from  the  planks  of  one  of  the  boats  that  had 
been  cast  on  shore,  but  so  battered  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose. 

"  The  erection  of  this  hut  occupied  my  time 
daily  for  more  than  a  week,  and  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  the  unenviable  solitariness  of  my 
situation.  There  was  a  luxury  in  occupation 
that  rendered  my  toil  an  enjoyment ;  it  was 
therefore  pursued  by  me  with  an  earnestness 
which  soon  brought  it  to  a  close.  When  my 
hut  was  finished  I  rejoiced  not  at  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  my  task,  but  rather  grieved  that 
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no  further  enticement  remained  to  urge  and 
cheer  me  on  to   labour. 

"  The  dogj  which  I  removed  with  her  pup- 
pies into  my  rude  abode,  was  my  only  asso- 
ciate ;  but  it  was  some  consolation,  amid  the 
absolute  and  repulsive  desolation  by  which  I 
was  surrounded,  to  have  a  living  creature  beside 
me.  The  poor  animal  had  been  led  by  the 
fine  instincts  of  nature  to  seek  for  food  on  the 
beach  and  in  the  crannies  of  the  lower  cliffs, 
where  it  found  shell-fish  and  certain  marine 
substances  upon  which  it  daily  fed.  T  was 
frequently  led  by  this  faithful  animal  to  a  day^s 
provision,  which  I  should  probably  have  other- 
wise lost.  The  rocks  abounded  with  small 
shell-fish,  and  crabs  of  a  tolerably  large  size 
were  constantly  discovered  by  the  dog  in 
the  crevices,  that  would  have  escaped  my 
search. 

"  The  novelty  of  my  situation  for  some  time 
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rendered  it  tolerable.  My  mind  was  diverted 
from  more  disquieting  reflections  by  preparing 
against  contingencies^  and  suggesting  the  mode 
and  occupation  of  my  future  life  so  long  as  I 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  my  daily  wants. 
There  was  a  spring  of  fine  fresh  water  round 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay,  which  the  dog  had 
discovered  the  day  after  it  was  cast  on  shore. 
The  celery  supplied  me  with  a  wholesome  vege- 
table, and  though  obliged  to  live  entirely  upon 
fish,  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  but  the  pain- 
ful solitude  to  which  I  was  so  unexpectedly 
and  unwillingly  doomed. 

"  Out  of  the  yarn  fortunately  recovered  from 
the  wreck  I  contrived  a  tackle  for  fishing,  and 
by  converting  some  pieces  of  brass  wire  into 
hooks,  was  sufficiently  successful  to  provide 
two  daily  meals  for  myself  and  the  dog.  This 
was  generally  my  employment  during  several 
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hours  of  the  day ;  still,  the  sameness  of  my 
occupation  soon  began  to  be  excessively  te- 
dious. I  had  no  book  but  the  bible  which  I 
fortunately  had  in  my  pocket  at  the  time  of  my 
ejection  from  the  ship  into  the  sea.  I  now 
read  it  with  eagerness  and  a  relish  never  before 
experienced  by  me,  and  new  lights  began  to 
break  in  upon  my  startled  mind.  I  thought 
upon  my  past  life,  and  the  issues  to  which  that 
belief  hitherto  entertained  by  me  had  led.  I 
had  been  urged  into  guilt  by  the  very  faith 
upon  which  my  hopes  of  eternal  salvation 
were  based.  The  tenets  which  had  hitherto 
directed  my  conduct  flattered  me  with  im- 
punity for  transgression,  and  I  had  been  en- 
couraged to  violate  the  laws  of  God  in  almost 
every  shape,  by  that  rehgion  which  ought  to 
have  turned  my  heart  to  better  things,  and 
have  guided  me  through  the  straight  gate  to  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  sinner's  hopes,  instead  of 
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leading  me  into  the  howling  wilderness  of  sin, 
where  I  was  continually  straying  amid  the 
darkness  and  peril  of  its  solitudes.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  I  was  a  grievous  offender, 
and  the  fallacies  upon  which  I  had  so  long 
relied^  became  every  hour  more  obvious  to 
my  mind,  as  I  reflected  dispassionately  upon 
the  errors  and  misdeeds  into  which  they  had 
tempted  me.  It  was  clear  to  my  newly 
awakened  apprehensions  that  I  had  provided 
no  viaticum  for  the  short  but  perilous  journey 
of  life.  Like  the  eagle,  I  had  built  my  nest 
on  high,  but  not,  like  that  noble  bird,  placed  it 
upon  a  rock;  it  had  rested  on  the  wavering 
winds,  and  they  had  overthrown  it  when  the 
tempest  spread  her  wings  and  the  lightning- 
blaze  of  truth  flashed  through  the  darkness  of 
the  storm.  My  views  of  futurity  began  daily 
to  darken.  I  felt  a  weight  of  guilt  uj^on  my 
soul,  which  the  repentance  of  years  seemed  to 
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me  insufficient  to  remove.  I  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  wanton  and  unreflecting  criminal,  and 
I  saw  no  atonement  for  the  past. 

I  became  hourly  more  unhappy  and  despond- 
ing. It  was  manifest  to  my  now  unprejudiced 
and  unwarped  judgment  that  a  sinner  like  my- 
self, the  whole  of  whose  existence  had  formed 
a  series  of  moral  and  social  off'ences,  could  not 
have  been  preordained  to  hold  communion  in 
the  world  of  spirits  with  those  who  shall  obtain, 
by  a  course  of  religious  practice  here,  the 
reward  of  that  everlasting  inheritance  reserved 
for  the  righteous  hereafter.  I  read  over  those 
texts  upon  which  the  upholders  of  the  supralap- 
sarian  tenets  had  founded  their  belief,  and  dis- 
covered no  ground  to  warrant  the  conclusions 
which  they  drew.  Their  inferences  from  the 
literal  interpretation  of  one  text  were  negatived 
by  the  hteral  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
others.       They    could    only    establish     their 
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dogmas  by  supposing  the  scriptures  to  con- 
tradict themselves.  Their  views  rendered  the 
bible  inconsistent  with  itself  and  its  authority 
therefore  questionable. 

"  I  could  not  help  discovering  that  I  had 
been  for  years  a  dupe  to  gross  and  palpable 
delusions,  and  the  more  strongly  I  became 
reminded  of  this,  the  more  vehemently  did  the 
mental  reaction  oppress  my  soul.  It  was  vain 
now  to  deceive  myself  with  the  fancy  that  my 
name  was  especially  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life  ;  I  saw  clearly  that  it  had  been  expunged 
from  that  heavenly  record,  and  nothing  but 
earnest  contrition  for  the  past  and  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  conduct  for  the  future  could, 
through  the  divine  mercy,  restore  it.  I 
reflected  earnestly  upon  the  death  of  Miss 
Biddy  Mackinnon,  whose  faith  had  sadly 
wavered  at  the  trying  moment  of  her  depar- 
ture from  this  scene  of  trial  and  of  suiFering 
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to  that  bliss  which  she  had  assumed  to  be  pre- 
pared for  her  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  I  recol- 
lected also  that  my  mother  died  despairing — 
that  her  hopes  sank  under  the  weak  prop  of 
a  creed  which  in  the  hale  strength  of  health 
had  rendered  her  confident  of  impunity  for  sin; 
but  death  tore  oif  the  flattering  mask  and  made 
her  a  prey  to  the  wildest  imaginings. 

"  Such  were  constantly  the  subjects  of  my 
meditations.  I  perceived  there  was  no*  secu- 
rity for  a  transgressor  like  myself  beneath  the 
equivocal  shield  of  supralapsarian  Calvinism.  I 
clearly  saw  that  throughout  the  whole  world 
God's  dispensation  towards  sinners  was  one  of 
retributive  justice  combined  indeed  with  mercy 
but  encouraging  no  where  impunity  for  sin. 
It  became  clear  to  my  most  superficial  reflec- 
tion that  until  now  I  had  never  made  religion 
a  subject  of  serious  contemplation.  I  had 
merely  taken  certain  things  for  granted  because 
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they  were  agreeable  and  flattering  doctrines, 
without  taking  the  pains  either  to  investigate 
their  truth,  or  discover  their  fallacy,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  I  admitted  merely  what 
I  imagined  myself  to  believe,  though  the  root 
of  conviction  had  no  hold  within  my  heart. 
My  state  of  mind  was  extremely  distress- 
ing. I  had  no  one  to  console  me — to  pour 
into  my  bosom  the  blessed  unction  of  religious 
consolation.  I  was  a  solitary  and  a  miserable 
man. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

The  first  year  of  Dillon's  solitary  dominion  expires — Not 
yet  reconciled  to  being  "  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys" — 
His  satisfaction  does  not  abate,  though  his  faith  in  the 
Genevese  dogmas  does — He  kills  a  walrus  and  gets 
plenty  of  oil  for  his  pains — The  liver  which  had  been 
surrounded  with  blubber  shown  to  be  a  great  delicacy 
after  living  a  year  upon  fish  diet,  a  w^alrus  being  nei- 
ther fish,  flesh  nor  fowl — Our  hero  tames  a  lizard — 
Makes  it  a  pet  companion — It  relieves  his  solitude. 

"  Thus   a   whole  year  passed  without   any 
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change  in  my  condition.  My  life  was  a  blank 
without  enjoyment,  and  yet  I  now  became 
sensible,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  utterly 
unfit  to  die.  Here  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
me  of  exhibiting,  by  any  exercise  of  practical  ho- 
liness, the  change  that  had  come  over  my  spirit. 
I  was  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  useful 
action.  I  felt  the  taint  within,  and  could 
not  eradicate  it.  My  repentance  was  the  effect 
of  fear,  it  was  therefore  selfish  and  unsound. 
Such  at  least,  were  the  sentiments  which  con- 
tinually pressed  upon  my  mind  with  the  weight 
of  mountains.  I  sought  relief  in  action  but 
could  not  find  it.  There  was  nothing  to  absorb 
my  time.  If  my  body  was  under  a  course  of 
exertion,  my  thoughts  were  never  diverted 
from  the  one  dismal  subject.  It  was  my 
solitude  which  forced  these  convictions  upon 
me.  Whilst  1  could  detach  my  thoughts 
from  this  engrossing  theme  by  other  objects 
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of  contemplation  I  was  comparatively  easy ; 
but  when  the  crimson  hue  of  my  moral  infir- 
mities— the  pervading  corruption  with  which 
the  whole  spiritual  man  was  overspread,  flashed 
upon  my  mind  with  that  bright  light  of  con- 
viction which  breaks  upon  the  sinner's  soul, 
when  truth  proclaims  her  triumphs  over  error 
and  displays  her  severe  beauty  before  the 
startled  conscience,  I  was  paralysed  at  the 
mental  survey.  I  had  now  full  time  to  mea- 
sure and  estimate  '^  the  length  and  breadth^'  and 
even  the  "  heighth  and  depth"  of  my  offences, 
and  fomid  them  not  only  more  in  number  than 
I  am  able  to  express,  but  of  a  die  so  deep,  that 
I  feared  they  could  not  be  washed  out  even 
in  the  fountain  of  divine  mercy. 

"  One  day  I  was  strolling  over  the  higher 
region  of  the  island  when  I  saw  a  small 
walrus  basking  on  a  rock  just  below  the 
cliflf  near   which  I  had  paused   to  gaze   upon 
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the  vast  and  quiet  sea  that  spread  out  into 
interminable  distance  before  me.  It  seemed 
as  if  heaven's  own  smile  was  upon  the  waters, 
they  were  hushed  into  such  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful repose.  The  rock  upon  which  the  animal 
lay,  jutted  many  yards  into  the  sea,  and 
behind  it  the  beach  rose  abruptly  to  the  cliff, 
there  being  only  a  few  feet  of  strand  between. 
It  struck  me  that  I  might  make  a  successful 
attempt  to  secure  the  creature,  as  it  would 
furnish  me  with  a  supply  of  oil,  which  would  be 
of  great  use  to  me  in  various  ways,  especially  in 
enabling  me  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  light  during 
the  evenings,  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  in 
comparative  darkness.  I  descended  to  my 
hut,  and  furnishing  myself  with  a  strong 
cord,  repaired  to  the  cHif  immediately  above 
my  unconscious  victim.  Having  prepared 
my  tackle,  I  crept  down  the  steep  bank  until  I 
reached  a  ledge  just  opposite  to   where   the 
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animal  was  lying.  The  dog  was  with  me^  and 
with  a  sagacity  pecuHar  to  its  breed  kept  close 
beside  me,  moving  with  a  silence  and  caution 
that  seemed  to  show  its  consciousness  of  what 
I  was  about  to  do. 

"  Being  now  within  a  dozen  feet  of  my  prey, 
I  flung  the  rope,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
strong  noose,  over  the  creature's  head.  Fortu- 
nately it  passed  under  the  tusks  and  encircled 
the  neck.  Having  practised  this  sort  of  thing 
in  earlier  life,  for  purposes  far  less  justifi- 
able, I  could  cast  a  rope  to  a  considerable 
distance  with  great  precision.  This  will  ac- 
count for  my  success  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, which  was  certainly  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  chance  as  of  skill.  The  walrus,  roused 
by  the  stroke,  rolled  from  the  ledge  on  which  it 
was  basking,  but  was  checked  by  the  rope, 
the  reverse  end  of  which  I  had  passed  several 
times  round  a  fragment  of  rock.     Finding  its 
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progress  thus  unexpectedly  arrested,  it  strug- 
gled violently,  but  the  dog  springing  upon  the 
startled  creature,  and  seizing  its  head  pre- 
vented it  for  the  moment  from  snapping  the 
rope  :  meanwhile  having  previously  provided 
myself  with  a  strong  cutlass,  which  I  had 
saved  from  the  wreck,  I  soon  dispatched  it. 
The  blubber  furnished  me  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  oil  and  the  liver  with  a  delightful  repast  for 
the  two  following  days.  I  had  frequently 
seen  these  animals,  but  had  never  before 
been  able  to  secure  one. 

•^  From  this  time  I  furnished  myself  nightly 
with  a  lamp  by  pouring  a  quantity  of  the  oil 
into  a  stone  which  I  had  hollowed  with  patient 
and  persevering  labour,  rolHng  some  lint 
round  a  straw  fixed  in  a  bit  of  lead  and 
placed  in  the'  centre  of  the  cavity  con- 
taining the  oil.  This  was  a  positive  luxury 
as    it   tended    considerably   to   alleviate    that 
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gloom  by  which   1  was   invariably   more    op- 
pressed as  the  darkness  set  in. 

'^  With  all  the  blessings  which  Providence 
had  granted  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  my 
melancholy  lot,  I  became  less  reconciled  to 
it  every  hour,  and  consequently  more  miserable. 
Every  day  the  dreadful  feeling  of  solitariness 
came  upon  me  with  renewed  torment,  and  I 
could  not  dispel  it.  There  were  moments 
when  my  bible  failed  to  afford  me  relief.  I 
was  distressed  to  find  that  I  possessed  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  humility  of  a  truly  con- 
trite sinner.  There  was  evidently  selfishness 
in  my  penitence,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of 
discontent  warring  against  the  convictions  of  sin 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  necessity  of  a  renova- 
tion of  heart.  The  perception  of  this  was  an 
additional  pang.  I  had  now  received  full  ex- 
perience that  the  blessings  of  solitude  are  a  delu- 
sion— that  they  exist  but  in  the  dreams 
of     the     theorist.        Apart     from     his      fel- 
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low-creatures  man  is  a  wretched  being. 
Formed  for  social  intercourse,  he  cannot  exist 
without  it  but  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  ab- 
jection. I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed 
in  the  world  for  the  society  of  a  child  to  share 
my  loneliness.  The  sound  of  a  human  voice 
would  have  been  to  me  as  the  music  of  heaven; 
but  it  met  not  my  ears,  my  own  queru- 
lous repinings  were  the  only  human  sounds 
that  reached  them,  and  these  were  attuned  to 
discord  which  jarred  upon  my  keen  and  morbid 
sensibility.  I  v/as  now  taught  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  human  communion  is  a  blessing 
which  they  can  best  appreciate  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  it,  and  that  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  society  of  kindred  beings  is  one  of 
heaven's  sorest  visitations.  Often  have  I  cried 
in  the  language  of  that  notable  sinner  upon 
whom  the  bolt  of  heaven's  vengeance  had  so 
signally  fallen  in  the  second  generation  of  the 
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world  :  "  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear."  Yet  I  Uved  on  and  bore  it  in  spite  of 
my  daily  complainings  and  the  severest  prostra- 
tion of  mental  energy.  My  body  seemed  to 
imprison  my  soul  which  struggled  in  vain  to 
get  free  ;  the  tenement  was  barred  against 
an  escape  of  the  oppressed  and  troubled 
captive. 

*^  Sometimes  I  spent  whole  days  in  my  tent, 
only  quitting  it  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life. 
One  morning,  as  I  lay  upon  my  coarse  canvass 
bed  ruminating  upon  my  wretched  destiny,  a 
small  brown  lizard  crawled  over  my  hand,  and  on 
my  rising,  slid  into  a  crevice  of  the  rock  which 
formed  the  two  sides  of  my  tenement.  The 
reptile  was  ugly  and  even  repulsive,  but  it  was 
the  only  creature  save  my  dogs  which  I  had 
seen  near  me  since  my  being  wrecked  on  this 
inhospitable  shore.  I  was  anxious  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  this  unsightly  visiter.     I  lay 
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still,  and  after  some  time  it  again  appeared. 
By  degrees  it  approached  my  hand,  but  ran 
off  at  the  slightest  motion.  I  caught  a  fly 
and  having  put  it  at  the  end  of  a  long  stalk 
of  grass,  held  it  towards  the  aperture  into 
which  the  lizard  had  escaped.  After  a  while 
it  ventured  out  and  seeing  the  fly,  darted 
forward  and  devoured  it.  For  several  days  I 
was  amused  by  this  dingy  creature,  but  it  was 
so  timid  that  I  could  not  induce  it  to  remain 
in  my  sight  unless  I  continued  perfectly  still.  I 
daily  fed  it  with  flies  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
stalk  of  grass  and  it  regularly  appeared  at  a 
certain  time  in  expectation  of  such  provision.  I 
became  interested  with  my  new  guest.  It  soon 
began  to  grow  more  familiar.  By  degrees  I 
diminished  the  length  of  the  stalk  upon  which 
I  put  the  fly  until  the  lizard  would  take  it 
from  my  hand.     My  patience  was   for  some 
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time  exercised  before  I  succeeded  in  producing 
such  familiarity.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  anxiety  I  felt  to  tame  this  timid  and  in- 
tractible  reptile.  Several  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore it  would  bear  my  moving  without  darting 
off  into  its  place  of  retreat.  My  motions, 
however,  eventually  no  longer  terrified  it,  and 
the  creature  became  so  familiar  that  it  would 
feed  upon  my  open  palm.  By  perseverance  it 
grew  so  perfectly  tame  as  to  allow  me  to  place 
it  in  my  bosom  where  it  would  remain  for 
hours,  and  there  I  frequently  found  it  in  the 
morning  when  I  awoke. 

"  Unsightly  as  this  reptile  seemed,  it  was 
to  me  not  only  a  welcome,  but  a  cherished 
visiter.  I  looked  for  its  appearance  daily  with 
an  anxiety  which  I  cannot  express.  It  was 
indeed  my  constant  companion.  It  knew  the 
sound  of  my  voice  and  would  come  at  my  call 
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from  the  crevice  in  my  tenement  where  it  had 
at  first  taken  up  its  abode.  Whenever  I  took 
my  meals  the  timid  creature  was  at  my 
side  upon  the  rude  table  which  I  had  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  I  grew  more  at- 
tached to  it  every  hour.  Even  my  dogs,  faith- 
ful and  useful  to  me  as  these  animals 
were,  became  secondary  in  my  attachment  to 
this  tiny  companion.  There  was  a  charm  in 
having  overcome  the  antipathy  of  a  little 
creature  whose  instincts  teach  it  to  shun  man 
as  an  enemy,  and  in  calling  forth  those  slumber- 
ing attachments  which  exist  instinctively  in 
every  living  thing,  but  generally  baffle  the 
keenness  of  human  investigation.  I  had 
achieved  a  triumph  over  the  natural  im- 
pediments of  fear  which  interpose  to  bring 
together  in  confiding  union  the  two  oppo- 
sites  of  weakness  and  power. 
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"  The  difficulties  I  had  surmounted  in  ren-* 
dering  the  lizard  so  familiar  will  explain  the 
cause  of  my  strange  but  not  unnatural  pre- 
ference. The  little  monster  became  at  last 
so  essential  to  my  comfort,  that  I  could 
not  enjoy  my  meals  unless  it  were  present.  I 
was  uneasy  when  it  was  not  near  or  about 
me,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  an  influence 
this  diminutive  thing  had  upon  the  few  sa- 
tisfactions of  my  solitary  life.  Still  I  had  my 
hours  of  unassuageable  bitterness.  At  times 
the  excitement  of  my  despondency  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
embraced  the  advice  of  the  patriarch's  wife, — 
"  curse  God  and  die  f  but  the  moment  the 
horrible  thought  passed  from  my  troubled  spirit 
it  was  humbled  to  a  deep  and  fervent  penitence. 

"  With  all  my  eff'orts,  however,  to  elevate 
my  soul  to   the  freedom  of  a  spiritual  com- 
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munion  with  him  who  has  promised  peace  to 
the  contrite  heart,  the  consciousness  of  passed 
lapses  dragged  it  down,  where  it  was  perplexed 
with  apprehensions  and  beset  with  fears,  and  it 
was  overcome  by  its  struggles  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  fetters  thus  cast  around  it. 
My  prayers  seemed  not  to  ascend  as  a  me- 
morial to  heaven,  but  to  fall  back  with  heavy 
recoil  upon  my  oppressed  and  burthened  heart. 
It  is  surprising  how  the  terrors  of  death  assailed 
me  whenever  I  thought  of  leaving  the  world, 
though  when  in  the  practice  of  habitual 
sin,  I  have  frequently  braved  it  without  the 
slightest  apprehension.  I  was  then  sus- 
tained by  the  delusions  which  rendered  me 
self-confident  only  because  they  persuaded 
me  I  was  secure ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  con- 
viction of  this  fallacy  come  home  to  my 
bosom,  than  I  became  a  prey  to  constant  and 
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often  appalling  terrors.  When  under  the  de- 
lusions of  a  flattering  error,  the  excitement  of 
action  repelled  alarm.  Ambition  and  the  bril- 
liant pictures  which  the  senses  drew,  sup- 
pressed the  suggestions  of  fear. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

Our  hero  in  the  second  year  of  his  solitude — As  little 
reconciled  to  it  as  ever — Shown  that  he  never  would 
have  become  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras — Why  his  legs 
become  brown,  and  why  he  wears  a  canvass  tunic — A 
dog  in  jeopardy — Dillon  moved  to  something  more 
than  pity — The  dog  doomed — The  master  speculates 
upon  the  cause — A  shark  abridges  his  sovereignty,  by 
reducing  him  to  one  subject  out  of  three — He  becomes 
sadder  and  sadder — Read  for  the  reasons. 

^'  I  WAS  now  far  advanced  in  the  second  year 
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of  my  solitude.  I  had  continued  to  mark  the 
time,  by  every  morning  tying  a  knot  in  a  long 
cord  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  from  a 
nail  in  the  ceiling  of  my  hut.  Not  long  after 
my  settlement  in  my  singular  sovereignty, 
upon  the  cliff  near  my  dwelUng  I  constructed 
a  dial,  which  being  exposed  nearly  the  whole 
day  to  the  sun,  I  contrived  to  ascertain  the 
time  with  tolerable  accuracy.  My  clothes, 
having  suffered  greatly  when  I  was  cast  on 
shore,  had  been  sometime  worn  out  : — 
indeed,  at  last  they  literally  dropped  from 
my  body,  and  I  was  obhged  to  convert  into 
clothing,  portions  of  the  old  canvass  that  I 
had  recovered  from  the  wreck,  to  keep  my 
body  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  was 
extremely  powerful.  My  feet  and  legs,  how- 
ever, were  continually  bare,  and  had  become 
as  brown  as  a  piece  of  old  copper.     I  formed 
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a  rude  needle  out  of  a  length  of  brass  wire^, 
and  having  stripped  the  threads  from  a  rem- 
nant of  strong  holland,  which  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess,  sowed  together  two 
long  strips  of  old  sail,  thus  forming  a  garment 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  smock  frock 
without  sleeves.  Thus  my  arms  as  well  as  my 
legs  were  exposed,  and  became  equally  brown, 

"  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan  of  na- 
tives of  all  tropical  climates;  as  soon  as  I 
obtained  my  store  of  oil,  I  daily  rubbed  my 
legs  and  arms  with  it ;  this  greatly  coun- 
teracted the  painful  influence  of  the  sun. 
Round  my  head  I  wore  a  sort  of  turban  made 
from  the  remnant  of  an  old  sail.  My  hair 
changed  to  a  dark  sandy  red,  and  my  beard, 
nearly  the  same  colour,  covered  the  whole  under 
part  of  my  face,  almost  reaching  to  my  chest. 
I  occasionally  gazed  at  myself  in  a  limpid  pool 
of  water  not  far  from  my  dwelling,  and  thought 
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with  an  aspiration  of  intense  bitterness  what  a 
change  had  come  over  my  person^  as  well  as 
over  my  spirits.  I  was  thin  and  haggard.  My 
features  had  lost  their  elasticity,  and  my  eyes 
their  fire,  for  the  animation  of  my  natural  tem- 
perament generally  caused  my  eyes  to  glisten 
with  satisfaction.  I  had  visibly  become  an  altered 
man.  My  skin  was  bronzed  and  rough  alike 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  unintermit- 
ting  mental  anguish ;  the  sallow  hue  by  which 
it  was  overspread  spoke  eloquently  of  the  ra- 
vages within.  My  lips  were  thin,  and  of  that 
ashy  tint  which  tells  before  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  sluggish  jDulse,  that  the  blood  no  longer 
circulates  with  a  healthy  current.  And  yet  I 
was  astonished_.  that  with  all  these  symptoms 
of  incipient  disease,  I  remained,  so  to  speak, 
well.  I  did  not  appear  to  grow  worse  in  bodily 
health,  though  I  always  felt  languid,  without 
either  physical  or  mental  energy.     My  mind 
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nevertheless,  though  enfeebled  by  long  and 
wearying  endurance,  could  bring  vividly  before 
me  phantoms,  which  the  apprehensions  of  a 
guilty  conscience  were  continually  conjuring 
up.  Alas  !  I  had  no  one  to  relieve  me  from  the 
constant  upbraiding  of  my  own  thoughts. 

**  My  little  commonwealth  consisted  of  only 
myself  as  sovereign,  three  dogs  and  a  lizard. 
These  dumb  creatures,  especially  the  lizard, 
were  to  me  as  companions,  and  I  frequently 
talked  to  them,  in  order  that  my  ear  might  not 
become  unfamihar  with  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice.  They  appeared  to  understand  my 
speech.  At  my  bidding,  the  dogs  would  re- 
pair to  the  beach,  and  return  with  crabs  and 
other  crustaceous  fish : — the  lizard  would  appear 
at  my  call.  I  had  acquired  a  power  of  commu- 
nicating my  wishes  to  these  creatures,  and  they 
of  understanding  them,  as  astonishing  as  it  was 
inexplicable.  The  gloomy  iminterrupted  soUtude 
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appeared  to  have  engendered  a  mutual  desire 
cf  communion.  Still  the  desolation  around  me 
could  not  be  disguised — it  was  impossible  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  at  my  heart.  The  magni- 
ficence of  nature  which  I  often  witnessed  in 
the  tempest,  and  in  many  astral  phenomena, 
which  in  these  latitudes  are  not  unfrequent, 
failed  to  impress  me  with  those  sublime 
emotions  which  they  were  so  strikingly  calcu- 
lated to  awaken.  The  roar  of  the  hurricane 
made  me  sad ;  the  bright  aspect  of  the  heavens 
when  the  stars  gleamed  in  their  beauty,  and 
the  moon  flooded  the  calm  waters  around  my 
desolate  domain,  seemed  to  mock  me  with  the 
semblance  of  light  when  my  bosom  was  full  of 
darkness. 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  as  was  usual  with 
me  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  having 
descended  a  point  of  the  cliff  where  it  was  less 
precipitous   than   usual,   in  search   of  eggs,  I 
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heard  a  low  moaning  underneath,  which 
sounded  Uke  the  smothered  cry  of  some 
animal  in  distress.  Reaching  a  ledge  that 
hung  over  the  base  of  the  cliff,  I  looked  down, 
and  saw  one  of  the  dogs  in  a  state  of  painful 
jeopardy.  Its  leg  was  in  a  hole  of  the  bank, 
and  the  tide  rapidly  rising.  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  so  strange  a  circumstance,  as  it  was 
clear  the  animal  must  have  put  its  leg  in, 
and  why  it  should  be  unable  to  withdraw  the 
imprisoned  limb  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  The 
water  had  already  reached  to  within  half  a  foot 
of  the  hole. 

"  I  called  the  dog  ;  it  looked  up  in  my 
face  and  moaned.  I  could  not  reach  it  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  the  descent  below 
where  I  was  standing.  The  idea  of  being 
unable  to  relieve  the  faithful  creature  rendered 
me  extremely  uneasy.  I  saw  the  water  gra- 
dually  rising,  and   every   minute     perceptibly 
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added  to  the  dumb  sufferer's  danger;  still  I 
could  not  assist  it.  The  tide  was  flowing  rapidly, 
and  at  this  spot  the  beach  was  exceedingly 
steep.  I  looked  on  with  painful  apprehension. 
I  could  ill  spare  to  lose  so  useful  a  subject,  and 
was,  moreover,  startled  at  the  near  aspect  of 
death.  There  appeared  no  hope,  and  my 
worst  apprehensions  were  but  too  soon  rea- 
lized. 

"  Every  now  and  then,  the  dog  struggled 
desperately  to  release  its  foot  from  the  hole  but 
in  vain,  occasionally  raising  its  head  and  crying 
piteously  as  if  appealing  to  me  for  that  relief 
which  it  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  afford. 
I  was  fixed  to  the  spot.  Distressing  as  it  was  to 
witness  the  animal  perish,  I  could  not  tear 
myself  from  the  sight  of  an  object  which 
excited  such  intense  interest  in  my  bosom. 
1  gazed  with  dilated  eyes  and  palpitating 
heart  at  the  perishing  dog.   My  blood  curdled — 
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my  head  swam,  still  I  gazed,  and  my  heart 
sickened.  Those  who  have  been  doomed  to 
the  trials  of  a  solitude  such  as  mine,  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  was  thus  affected  at  the  sight  of 
a  drowning  dog.  It  was  now  one  of  the  dearest 
objects  that  remained  to  me  upon  earth.  I 
was  stunned  at  what  my  eyes  beheld  with  a 
fearful  distinctness  and  dread. 

'"'  The  tide  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
hole,  and  the  captive  floated  upon  it,  still 
keeping  its  head  above  the  surface,  though 
evidently  with  great  difficulty.  It  gasped  and 
struggled  with  a  last  effort.  The  water  began 
to  cover  it.  The  poor  brute  howled,  but  the  bitter 
element  entered  its  throat,  and  stopped  the  cry 
of  agony.  In  a  short  time  it  was  completely 
covered ;  the  surface  was,  for  a  moment,  agi- 
tated— a  few  circles  formed,  and  melted  into 
the  receding    billows;  they  succeeded  fainter 
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and  fainter,  until  at  length  all  was  still,  and  the 
placid  waters  moved  without  a  ripple,  except 
where  they  gurgled  against  the  bank  as  if  mur- 
muring their  expressions  of  joy  at  their  own 
undisturbed  and  quiet  motion. 

"  I  had  lost  one  of  my  four  companions.  It 
was  a  melancholy  privation.  I  felt  it  keenly. 
The  death  of  this  dumb  creature  was  like  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  friend.  Tears  of  anguish 
streamed  from  my  eyes,  and  my  conscious- 
ness of  solitude  seemed  to  weigh  upon  me 
with  tenfold  strength.  I  retired  to  my  hut  sor- 
rowful and  dreadfully  dejected.  I  endeavoured 
to  shake  off  this  puerile  melancholy  but  my 
efforts  were  of  no  avail ;  my  weakness  unmanned 
me,  and  I  cried  like  a  child.  After  a  while, 
however,  my  tears  reheved  the  extreme  de- 
pression which  had  overtaken  me,  and  I  be- 
came, in    a   degree,    reconciled    to    my   loss. 
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Two  dogs  still  remained  to  me,  and  my  faith- 
ful lizard. 

"  When  the  tide  had  ebbed^  I  descended  by 
a  more  practicable  part  of  the  cliff  to  the  beach 
where  the  dog  had  perished.  I  found  it  still 
with  its  leg  in  the  hole  about  two  feet  above 
the  shingles.  Upon  examining  the  cause  of 
its  mysterious  detention,  I  discovered  a  large 
crab  within  the  aperture.  The  mystery  was  at 
once  explained.  It  was  evident  that  the  dog 
had  thrust  its  paw  into  the  hole  to  secure  the 
crab,  when  the  cold  blooded  occupant  suddenly 
raising  itself,  jammed  the  intruder's  foot  be- 
tween its  mailed  back  and  the  superincumbent 
rock  thus  securing  its  prisoner  until  the  tide 
rose  and  drowned  its  luckless  enemy.  I  de- 
stroyed the  crab,  but  this  sorry  act  of  retribution 
did  not  restore  to  me  my  lost  subject. 

'^  Two  dogs  only  remained,  and  one  of  these 
1  was  doomed  shortly  to  be  deprived  of,  which 
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added  greatly  to  my  late  bereavement. 
Its  death  was  as  melancholy  as  that  of  the 
other.  Having  one  morning  flung  a  stone  into 
the  sea  the  active  creature  sprang  after  it  and 
was  almost  immediately  taken  down  by  a  shark. 
I  heard  its  one  shrill  ^^elping  cry  as  it  disap- 
peared for  ever.  The  loss  of  this  second 
companion  of  my  unwilling  seclusion,  dis- 
tressed me  if  possible  more  than  that  of  the 
other,  as  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  It  preyed 
upon  my  spirits.  There  were  now  but  two 
living  objects  to  share  my  desolation.  I 
felt  how  utterly  abandoned  I  should  be  if  those 
were  removed,  and  the  uncertainty  how  long 
my  limited  satisfactions  might  be  continued, 
was  a  source  of  constant  apprehension.  I 
strove  not  to  repine,  but  my  spirit  was  not 
sustained.  I  could  not  exert  my  spiritual 
energies.     It  seemed  as  if  I  were  abandoned 
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by  that  power  which  alone  can  strengthen  the 
"  feeble  knees/^  and  '^  lift  up  them  that  are 
fallen."  My  mind  became  excited  5  I  grew  irri- 
table ;  I  thought  upon  the  God  of  all  mercy 
as  well  as  of  all  power  and  might,  with  a  per- 
petual feeling  of  irritation.  It  was  palpable  to 
my  convictions  that  my  bosom  expanded  not 
towards  him  with  a  pure  and  holy  love.  I  felt 
him  to  be  a  stern  avenger,  and  all  former  mer- 
cies were  forgotten.  I  did  not  then  see  how 
signally  his  mercy  was  extended  towards  me 
at  this  very  moment  by  subjecting  me  to  a 
probation  severe  indeed  but  salutary,  and 
which  finally  elevated  my  depressed  and 
shackled  soul  to  that  liberty  which  my  Re- 
deemer purchased  for  me  at  the  price  of  his 
own  precious  blood. 

"  My  heart  rebelled  against  the  divhie  jus- 
tice. My  prevailing  feeling  appeared  to  be 
that  the  Deity  was   a   stern   and  unrelenting 
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arbiter  of  human  dereliction  who  dehghted 
rather  in  justice  than  in  mercy.  I  murmured 
against  the  inflexible  equity  of  his  dispensa- 
tion, and  frequently  shrank  abashed  at  the 
daring  impiety  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  re- 
sorted to  my  bible  as  a  resource  against  these 
mutinous  impulses,  which  at  times  almost 
appeared  to  explode  within  my  bosom,  so 
intent  and  painful  were  the  emotions  which 
they  excited,  but  I  found  not  the  consola- 
tion I  sought.  My  misery  was  constantly 
great  and  occasionally  extreme  ;  I  dreaded 
to  think  of  hereafter,  and  yet  the  present 
was  a  perpetual  scene  of  gloom,  if  not  of  posi- 
tive torment.  The  licence  which  I  had  for  so 
many  years  allowed  myself,  seemed  to  have 
encrusted  my  soul  with  a  kind  of  moral  leprosy 
from  which  I  fancied  nothing  could  relieve  it. 
In  spite  of  all  my  eff'orts,  the  hope  of  making 
my  peace  with  heaven  abandoned  me — "  the 
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^^  blackness  of  darkness"  appeared  closing  in 
around  me— the  very  core  of  my  heart  was 
steeped  in  wormwood — the  essenceof  my  being 
seemed  to  have  subsided  upon  the  lees  of  cor- 
ruption and  to  be  imbued  with  its  worst  taint.  I 
cast  myself  upon  my  knees,  like  the  unhappy 
publican  in  the  parable,  smote  upon  my  breast 
in  a  paroxysm  of  self-conviction,  and  earnestly 
implored  the  divine  mercy.  My  prayer  was 
heard,  the  relief  of  repose  came  and  I  was  for 
a  while  at  peace. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  dog  looks  queer  and  our  hero  becomes  concerned — > 
Hydrophobia — Dillon  tries  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but 
can't — A  ticklish  collision  in  which  the  man  has  the 
better  of  the  brute — Death  of  the  lizard — Our  hero 
grieves — Better  if  he  didn't — He  talks  to  himself  for 
want  of  better  company — A  tempest — Confined  to  his 
hut — Fine  weather — Creeps  forth  like  a  grasshopper — 
Looks  upon  the  sea — Becomes  sentimental — Sees  a 
vessel — A  boat  visits  the  island — Dillon  taken  on 
board  ship,  where  he  finds  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  I   was   soon   doomed  to   undergo  another 
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bereavement.  I  had  already  entered  upon  the 
third  year  of  my  singular  captivity.  The  only 
remaining  dog,  the  mother  of  the  two  already 
spoken  of,  was  one  day  lying  by  me,  in  my 
hut,  when  I  perceived  strange  symptoms  of 
disorder,  for  w^hich  I  could  not  account.  It 
was  gasping  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  I  im- 
mediately placed  some  w^ater  before  it,  when 
the  suffering  animal  rolled  upon  its  side  in  con- 
vulsions. It  instantly  became  evident  to  me 
that  the  dog  was  laboring  under  that  most 
frightful  of  all  diseases,  hydrophobia.  I  rushed 
from  the  hut,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  My  horror 
was  extreme  at  the  bare  thought  of  what  might 
be  the  issue  of  that  horrible  malady.  How 
was  I  to  escape  being  bitten,  should  the  dog 
follow  me;  I  suffered  the  torments  of  the 
doomed.  Apprehensions  of  the  darkest  kind 
crowded  my  bosom  and  excited  me  to  an  agony 
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of  terror.  In  the  delirium  of  alarm  I  was  more 
than  once  upon  the  point  of  flinging  myself  from 
the  cliff  into  the  sea.  Miseries  were  every 
hour  accumulating  upon  me.  I  had  not  long 
reached  the  upper  plain  when  I  saw  the  dog,  in 
all  the  wild  fury  of  madness,  running  towards 
the  spot  upon  which  I  stood.  By  a  sudden  and 
unaccountable  reaction  my  terror  subsided  ; 
I  grew  in  an  instant  calm^  and  prepared 
for  the  coming  peril.  It  was  surprising  even  to 
myself,  but  a  lofty  resolution  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  The  pulses  of  my  lately  heaving 
breast  became  still,  and  I  felt  myself  nerved 
with  new  energies.  The  peril  which  beset  me 
was  of  no  ordinary  kind,  yet  my  presence  of 
mind  did  not  desert  me. 

'^  I  suddenly  pulled  my  canvass  garment 
from  my  body  and  resolutely  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  rabid  dog.  It  ran  round 
^nd  round  for  some  time,   the  foam  stream- 
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ing  from  its  distended  jaws,  and  covering 
its  flanks.  The  tongue  was  lolling  from  its 
mouth  nearly  to  the  ground  towards  which 
it  inchned  its  head,  and  the  dull  sullen 
glare  of  its  eye  had  an  expression  perfectly 
horrible.  Its  gait  was  tottering,  its  ears 
drooped,  its  tail  hung  motionless,  but  it  gra- 
dually approached  me,  deviating  from  the  direct 
line,  and  occasionally  turning,  as  if  it  had  become 
suddenly  giddy.  It  once  or  twice  rolled  upon 
its  back,  appearing  to  suffer  extreme  agony, 
but  the  paroxysm  soon  subsided,  and  it  again 
approached  me  at  a  rapid  though  unsteady  pace. 
"  I  stood  as  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  as  I 
conveniently  could  with  safety.  The  dog 
bounded  rapidly  onward,  and  when  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  I  stood,  raised  its  eyes, 
gazed  at  me  with  the  repelling  look  of 
furious  madness,  and  sprang  at  my  throat. 
Perceiving    the  animal's  intention   I   stepped 
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actively  on  one  side,  from  the  cliff,  at  the  same 
instant  throwing  my  canvass  tunic  over  the 
dog's  head.  I  was  knocked  down  by  the  shock, 
but  immediately  regained  my  feet.  The  poor 
brute  finding  its  head  entangled  in  my  dress 
struggled  violently,  and  in  its  efforts  to  disen- 
gage itself,  rolled  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Seeing  my  opportunity  of  release  from  the 
peril  which  threatened  me,  I  seized  the  creature 
by  its  hind  legs,  and  with  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  Gittite,  raised  it  from  the  ground  and 
launched  it  into  the  empty  air.  I  heard  it  crash 
upon  the  rocks  beneath  with  that  stern  satisfac- 
tion which  a  desperate  man  feels  on  having 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  bosom  to  evade  the 
ignominious  doom  of  the  law.  It  was  a 
melancholy  release  from  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful of  deaths.  My  whole  frame  quivered  with 
the  conflict  between  joy  and  regret — joy  at 
having  escaped  a  malady,  at  the  bare  contem- 
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plation  of  which  my  heart  sickened^ — and  re- 
gret at  having  lost  my  last  canine  associate. 
I  returned  naked  to  my  hut  to  give  vent  to  my 
sorrow,  and  make  another  covering  for  my 
body,  the  only  one  I  possessed  being  about  the 
dog's  head  when  I  cast  it  over  the  cliiF. 

'^  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  my  miseries 
were  now  brought  to  a  chmax ;  I  felt  as  if  left 
alone  in  the  world.  For  two  days  I  scarcely 
thought  of  anything  but  the  wretched  state 
of  destitution  to  which  I  was  reduced.  The 
lizard  had  for  the  time  passed  from  my 
memory,  like  a  morning  mist  from  the  hills ; 
at  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  seen 
it  since  I  quitted  the  hut  on  discovering  that 
my  only  surviving  companion,  except  itself,  was 
labouring  under  hydrophobia.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  little  reptile  brought  with  it 
many  tender  associations,  which  endeared  it 
beyond  what  1  am  able  to  express,  and  it  was 
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not  without  a  painful  apprehension  that  I  re- 
collected  not  having  bestowed  upon  it  my 
usual  caresses  for  two  days.  I  rose  from  my 
canvass  bed  with  a  melancholy  presentiment 
that  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissipate,  and 
approached  the  crevice  which  it  had  made  its 
abode.  My  usual  signal  was  unheeded.  I  re- 
peated it  with  no  better  success.  I  ex- 
amined the  retreat,  but  could  observe  no  signs 
of  an  inhabitant.  It  immediately  passed  with  a 
keen  pang  across  my  brain  that  the  tiny  rep- 
tile had  perished.  This  sad  suspicion  grew 
stronger  every  moment.  The  idea  that  it  had 
probably  fallen  a  victim  to  my  unconscious 
neglect,  was  a  reflection  of  poignant  bitterness. 
Aware  how  strong  the  attachments  of  dumb 
creatures  sometimes  are  when  effectually  tamed, 
and  that  they  are  often  sensitive  in  proportion 
to  those  attachments,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that 
my  little  favorite  had  pined,  and  probably  in 
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consequence  of  my  having  withheld  from  it  my 
usual  caresses.  I  was  deeply  moved.  For 
months  it  had  been  my  almost  constant  com- 
panion. It  had  never  before  disregarded  my 
signal,  and  I  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt 
of  its  death.  I  was  anxious,  however,  to  as- 
certain this  fact  positively,  as  the  uncertainty 
was  painful  to  me  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  I  was  now  saddened  by  the  slightest  causes, 
or  such  as  would  seem  slight  to  those  in 
the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  were  to 
me  positive  and  deep  calamities.  "  Trifles 
light  as  air"  became  heavy  burdens  to  a  heart 
already  bowed  down  by  misery.  I  searched 
every  corner  of  my  solitary  habitation  with 
feverish  anxiety,  but  my  search  was  fruitless. 
At  length,  after  diligent  perseverance,  re- 
newed at  intervals  during  the  whole  day,  I 
perceived  in  a  corner,  covered  with  dust,  the 
mangled   remains  of  my  faithful  lizard.     The 
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cause  of  its  destruction  became  at  once  mani- 
fest. It  must  have  been  killed  by  the  dog 
after  I  had  quitted  the  hut  on  the  day  of 
the  latter's  death.  I  was  now  a  bereaved 
and  solitary  wretch,  without  an  object  in  the 
world  to  love,  and  conscious  of  no  living  crea- 
ture whatever  being  near  me.  The  image  of 
Phoebe,  indeed,  in  her  full  array  of  beauty 
constantly  rose  to  my  memory  and  every 
vein  within  me  swelled  to  bursting  by  the 
strong  action  of  my  bounding  blood ;  but  she 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  my  groans,  and 
would  probably  never  again  behold  the  wretch 
who  had  once  treated  her  with  a  harshness 
which  had  since  recoiled  upon  his  own  bosom 
with  many  a  wringing  pang. 

^'  I  lay  down  and  groaned  in  a  paroxysm  of 
mental  torture.  I  was  paying  the  burning 
penalty  of  transgression.  The  load  of  misery 
which   bore   upon  my  heart  with  the  pressure 
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and  volume  of  an  ocean,  seemed  too  heavy  for 
me  to  support,  and  I  sank  under  the  crushing 
weight.     A  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  the 
idea  of  self-murder  flashed  with  a  sudden  gleam 
upon  my  startled  mind ;  but  I  was   anxious  to 
live,  in  spite  of  all  my  woes,  that  I  might  atone 
for  the  sins  of  years.     I  endeavoured  to  be- 
come resigned,  but  resignation  mocked  me  as 
I  tried  to  harbour  it  in  my  bosom,  and  left  me 
a  prey  to  my  own  remorse.     How  did  I  now 
curse  those  unhallowed  gains  for  which  I  had 
seared  my  soul,  and  which  were  now  to  me   as 
valueless  as  the  sand  upon  that  desert  shore, 
trodden  by  no  human  foot  but  mine  for  three 
long  melancholy  years.     Alas  !  I  thought  if  I 
could   but  be  where   I  might   enjoy  the  full 
power  of  action,   how  would  I  atone  for  past 
miscarriages  by  my  future  behaviour ;  but  here 
the    opportunity   was   denied    me.       All   my 
powers,    save  those   of  reflection,  and  these 
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sensitive  to  the  most  agonizing  degree,  were 
paralysed.  I  wandered  over  my  small  solitary 
domain,  an  outcast  from  my  kind — an  alien,  as 
I  feared,  from  God  and  man.  My  destiny  ap- 
peared fixed,  and  hope  tamited  me  with  a 
shadow. 

"  Day  after  day  have  I  wandered  round  the 
heights  of  the  island,  watching  the  sea  birds  as 
they  sailed  on  the  buoyant  wave,  or  clove  with 
gentle  wing  that  more  passive  element  which 
to  them  appeared  a  joy  envied  by  me  with 
deep — nay  with  passionate  emotion.  I  felt 
humbled  by  the  pure  enjoyment  which  these 
dumb  things  were  able  to  reap,  where  I  could 
discover  nothing  but  barrenness  and  desolation. 
The  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness  shamed 
me  for  a  while,  but  the  still  more  active 
consciousness  of  misery — irremediable,  pros- 
pective misery — overpowered  the  momentary 
impulse  of  shame,  and  I  became  absorbed  in 
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my  own  woes.  Such  is  the  invariable  selfish- 
ness of  suffering.  I  envied  the  mute  birds 
of  the  ocean  that  freedom  which  was  to  them 
the  most  perfect  fruition.  Could  I  have 
commanded  their  obedience  I  should  have  been 
comparatively  happy  ;  but  they  seemed  to  shun 
me  as  a  despised  and  forsaken  thing,  who  had 
been  cursed  with  the  penalty  of  loneliness. 
They  were  free  as  the  viewless  winds,  and  I 
endured  the  worst  of  bondage  where  I  was 
under  no  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  the 
compunctions  of  my  own  heart  and  the  goad- 
ings  of  a  festering  conscience. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  that  religion 
could  cease  to  be  a  balm  to  my  soul,  when  I 
sought  its  consolations  with  an  anxiety  which 
in  itself  was  torture.  But  I  had  for  years 
pointed  it  against  my  own  peace,  by  perverting 
its  sacred  truths,  and  now  the  thorns  which 
had  been  so  long  growing  under  my  own  cul- 
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ture,   pierced   my  bosom  with    ten   thousand 
pangs. 

"  Some  weeks  after  the  death  of  my  Uzard^  I 
was  confined  to  the  hut  for  two  days  by  a 
storm.  It  blew  with  great  violence,  and  the 
rain  was  so  continuous  that  I  could  not  ven- 
ture out,  except  at  short  intervals,  to  obtain  my 
necessary  sustenance.  The  tempest  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  calm.  I  ascended  the  heights 
for  air,  and  to  enjoy,  if  in  my  bosom  there  was 
room  for  enjoyment,  the  serene  beauty  which 
had  followed  the  late  sublime  conflict  of  na- 
ture. The  heavens  were  serene  and  cloudless, 
the  sea  placid  as  an  infant's  sleep.  The 
sunbeams  danced  upon  the  quiet  waters  like 
pure  spirits  from  the  skies,  catching  their  own 
lovely  reflections  in  the  transparent  billows 
which  were  not  agitated  even  to  the  gentlest 
ripple,  as  these  bright  sons  of  glory  sported 
upon  their  hquid  bosom.     My  spirit   partook 
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of  the  universal  serenity  which  pervaded  the 
scene  around  me,  I  knelt  and  blessed  God 
for  this  transient  visitation  of  repose.  It  came 
over  me  like  a  balm  from  heaven.  I  had  never 
prayed  with  such  pure  and  absorbing  fervour. 
I  felt  for  an  instant  as  if  I  had  received  a  new 
being,  and  were  about  to  be  released  from 
the  wretchedness  to  which  I  had  been  so  long 
a  prey.  I  rose  from  my  knees^  and  my  heart 
leaped  as  I  gazed  upon  the  clear  blue  sky, 
an  apt  emblem  of  that  serenity  which 
had  unexpectedly  come  over  me  like  a 
messenger  from  heaven  with  '  healing  in  his 
wings.'  The  breath  came  from  my  chest  with 
a  fullness  and  a  freedom  altogether  new  to  me 
since  my  melancholy  captivity.  A  ray  of  glad- 
ness seemed  suddenly  to  pierce  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  my  heart  and  roused  the  slum- 
bering hope  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant 
there. 
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"  As  my  eye  traced  the  gentle  undulations 
of  the  sea,  I  fancied  I  perceived  an  object 
on  the  horizon  bearing  the  figure  of  a  vessel. 
The  form  soon  became  more  palpable ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  it.  To  describe  my  feelings 
at  this  discovery  were  impossible.  My  blood 
bounded  through  my  veins  with  a  force  that 
almost  rendered  the  pulsation  audible  in 
all  parts  of  my  body.  Every  nerve  quivered. 
The  vessel  drew  nearer.  I  was  sick  with  joy ; 
I  could  scarcely  stand  under  the  impetuosity 
of  my  emotions.  At  length  a  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  ship's  stern ;  she  was  presently  on 
her  way  to  the  island.  I  fancied  I  could  trace 
the  lineaments  of  my  countrymen  at  a  distance 
where  not  a  single  feature  was  to  be  distin- 
guished ; — the  illusion  was  entrancing.  My 
heart  throbbed  still  more  wildly  as  the  boat 
neared  the  shore.  I  descended  to  the  beach 
and  reached  it  just  as  she  ran  upon  the  strand 
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within  the  cove.  I  was  hailed  by  human 
voices — they  were  those  of  EngHshmen.  My 
transport  overcame  me — my  feehngs  had  been 
wound  up  to  too  high  a  tension —  objects 
began  to  flutter  around  me — the  ocean,  the 
sky,  the  boat  gradually  faded  from  my  sight — 
the  din  of  voices  rang  faintly  in  my  ears,  and 
I  sank  senseless  on  the  strand.  Upon  re- 
covering I  found  myself  supported  in  the  arms 
of  an  English  sailor,  whilst  three  others  were 
anxiously  watching  the  first  indications  of  re- 
turning consciousness.  They  expressed  a 
homely  but  honest  satisfaction  at  finding  I 
was  a  countryman,  and  asked  me  a  thousand 
anxious  questions.  A  few  words  sufficed  for 
explanation  on  my  part  and  on  theirs.  They 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  course  by  stress 
of  weather,  and  having  come  unexpectedly 
in  sight  of  the  island  upon  which  I  was  living 
a   melancholy    captive,  they  had  put  off  the 
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boat  in  hopes  of  finding  water,  several  of  the 
casks  which  composed  their  stock  having  been 
stove  in  during  the  late  gale.  Conducting 
them  to  the  spring  which  had  supplied 
my  daily  wants  in  this  way  for  three  sad 
years,  they  filled  their  casks  and  returned  to 
the  ship  accompanied  by  me. 

"  I  could  scarcely  breathe  when  I  again  felt 
myself  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
My  whole  frame  trembled  with  rapture.  I 
could  not  speak — I  could  only  gaze  in  silent 
transport.  My  silence  was  now  a  luxury,  but 
it  was  continually  interrupted  by  the  questions 
of  my  companions,  to  which  I  answered  only 
by  gestures  :  and  seeing  the  fullness  of  my 
heart,  they  left  me  to  my  enjoyment  of  an  ecs- 
tacy  almost  too  powerful  for  endurance. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  ship,  and  I  was 
welcomed  on  board  with  a  rough,  but  hearty 
hospitality.     An  unlooked-for  recognition  in- 
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stantly  took  place.  The  vessel  happened  to 
be  commanded  by  the  very  youth,  now  grown 
a  fine  young  man,  whom  I  had  formerly 
taken  to  Guernsey  in  my  lugger.  The  boy 
feehng  a  predilection  for  the  sea,  had  gone 
into  the  merchant  service  and  had  already  ob- 
tained command  of  a   ship. 

"  I  was  soon  provided  with  a  decent  dress, 
and  having  taken  off  my  beard  and  chpped 
my  hair,  was  restored  to  something  of  my  for- 
mer humanity,  which  long  care  and  severe 
privation  had  tended  greatly  to  mar-.  From 
my  friend  I  learned  something  of  those  most 
dear  to  me.  Swithun,  he  informed  me^  was 
married  and  in  a  condition  of  enviable  inde- 
pendence. He  had  taken  Phcebe  to  his  home, 
and  treated  her  with  brotherly  kindness.  This 
was  a  solace  to  my  long  festered  spirit,  and  I 
looked  eagerly  towards  home  with  renewed 
hopes   of  realising  that  happiness  which  had 
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been  so  unexpectedly  snatched  from  my  grasp 
just  as  I  was  about  to  secure  it  for  life.  I 
now  offered  my  thanksgivings  to  God  with 
an  earnest  and  penitent   heart." — 

Here  closed  the  personal  narrative  of  James 
Dillon. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Sam  Ings — A  bird's  eye  view  of  his  character — His  •wife 
—  Domestic  authority  —  Social  bliss  —  The  Flying- 
Dutchman — A  tempest — Ings  prefers  it  to  a  calm — 
"Why — His  wife  of  a  different  opinion — Thunder  and 
lightning — A  catastrophe — The  smuggler's  philosophy, 
or  what  some  teachers  of  wisdom  would  call  moral 
fortitude  —  He  derides  the  storm  and  sallies  forth 
without  an  umbrella — So  dark  he  can't  distinguish  his 
own  nose — Says  some  very  unsocial  things  which 
his  wife  happily  did  not  hear,  and  shoulders  his 
hatchet. 
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*'  What's  the  hour  ?"  asked  Sam  Ings  of 
his  wife,  who  sat  rocking  a  squalHng  infant  in 
the  corner  of  a  small  cabin  in  a  solitary  part 
of  the  western  coast.  ^'  What's  the  hour  ? — 
Is  the  woman  deaf?" — said  he,  sternly  elevating 
his  voice,  with  scarcely  the  interval  of  a 
moment  between  the  first  question  and  its 
more  vehement  repetition.  The  wife  rose, 
and  slowly  approaching  her  uncourteous  tyrant, 
took  from  the  chimney-piece  an  old  metal 
watch,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  days  of  the  Csesars,  and  hold- 
ing it  near  the  expiring  embers  on  the  hearth — 
for  it  was  past  the  twilight  of  a  chill  autumnal 
evening — pronounced  it  to  be  on  the  stroke 
of  six.  Ings  lit  his  pipe  and  was  silent.  The 
tobacco  fumes  burst  from  his  thick  pale  lips 
in  clouds  that  shortly  filled  the  apartment, 
whilst  his  heavy  dilated  eye  seemed  to  glare 
through   the    gloom    with    an    expression   of 
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sinister  malignity.  There  was  a  volume  of 
deep  thought  upon  his  dark  brow.  After 
a  pause,  he  muttered  in  a  gruiF  quirking 
tone — 

"  The  thunder's  growling  heavily  over  head. 
By  the  set  of  the  wind,  I  guess  we  shall  have 
a  rare  hubbub  about  us  presently.  The  wind 
will  sing  us  a  sailor's  lullaby  anon.  There's 
death  in  the  skies  to-night  I  warrant  me.  I 
saw  the  Flying-Dutchman*  before  the  closing 
in  of  the  twilight. '^ 

"  Nay,  I  hope  not,"  exclaimed  the  wife 
with  a  look  that  told  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  Thou  would'st  pray,  may  be,  against  foul 
weather  :  an  I  should  say  amen  to  thy  prayer, 
dame,  I  should  be  the  veriest  hypocrite  that 
ever  blubbered  over  a  dying  testator." 

"  Indeed,  Sam,  it  looks  as  if  thine  was   no 

*  A  phantom  ship,  supposed  by  nautical  superstition 
to  be  seen  on  the  eve  of  violent  storms. 
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holyday  gossip,  for  the  storm  is  fast  gaining 
head.  One  may  well  spare  a  sigh  of  pity  for 
those  poor  creatures  now  tossing  on  the  wide 
waters  with  no  better  prospect  before  them 
than  a  salt  water  burial.  There  be  many 
that  will  go  without  their  sleep  to-night,  and 
many  that  will  sleep  in  a  moist  bed  from 
which  they'll  never  more  look  out  upon  the 
broad  sun  as  he  rises  in  his  glory  from  the  blue 
waters." 

"  Fool  ?'  vociferated  Ings,  starting  at  the 
same  moment  from  an  old  oak  chair  upon 
which  he  had  been  seated,  with  a  bound  of 
menacing  indignation :  ^'  none  of  your  pity, 
I  hate  it  as  I  do  an  empty  porringer  when  the 
stomacFs  sharp  set  for  a  meal.  ^Tis  a  man's 
worst  curse  to  be  perpetually  stunned  with 
the  clack  of  a  woman's  tongue  that  smacks 
of  compassion.  Don^t  talk  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  lame  duck  in  a  gutter  and  wanted  thy 
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pity  to  get  clear  of  the  foul  water.  The  sharks 
won't  feed  the  worse  for  thy  croaking.  What's 
one  man's  hurt  is  another  man's  weal.  There 
will  be  prey  for  the  crabs  and  the  devil  anon, 
and  Sam  Ings  a  better  gainer  than  either.'^ 

The  woman  was  abashed.  She  dared  not 
venture  to  reply.  Even  her  husband's  frown 
was  an  interdiction  which  she  seldom  ventured 
to  oppose ;  but  the  savage  roar  of  his  voice, 
when  roughened  by  anger^  invariably  kept  her 
silent,  except  when  her  discretion  had  been 
banished  by  that  which  makes  cowards  brave 
and  women  daring. 

For  some  minutes,  Ings  sat  with  an  air  of 
irritable  impatience  until  the  frosty  heartless- 
ness  of  his  nature  chilled  the  sudden  glow  of 
passion  by  which  he  had  been  excited,  and 
his  dark  gnarled  features  gradually  re- 
laxed into  their  habitual  expression  of  indif- 
ference. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  Come,  stir  tliee  dame,  and  give  me  a  stoop 
of  cider  quickly." 

During  the  pause  that  succeeded  this  order, 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  was  heard  to  threaten 
with  a  hoarse  voice  of  warning. 

^'  The  storm  promises  a  harvest  to-night," 
said  Ings,  musing,  but  muttering  his  thoughts 
aloud.  "  'Tls  an  ill  wind — the  proverb^s  stale 
enough,  but  what  of  that,  there's  none  the 
less  wisdom  in  it — 'tis  an  ill  will  that  blows 
nobody  good,  as  the  old  mother  that  bore  me 
used  to  say  before  I  was  as  long  as  her  knitting- 
stick.  What's  one  man's  poison  is  another 
man's  meat,  is  a  fair  saying,  and  a  true. 
A  ground  swell  and  a  roaring  gale  for  ever, 
my  lass,^'  continued  the  savage,  turning 
towards  his  wife  with  a  quick,  sardonic  leer, 
"  I  saw  a  large  three-master  in  the  offing  just 
before  the  dip  of  the  sun,  that  seemed  but  in 
poor  trim  to  weather  a  storm.     The  wind  will 
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soon  whistle  a  dirge  over  her,  or  I'm  a  false 
prophet.  Good  speed  to  her  towards  the  rock 
a-head  yonder." 

The  woman  sighed  though  involuntarily,  for 
her  pity  was  none  of  the  keenest.  It  caught  the 
ear  of  her  brutal  husband,  and  again  the  spark 
of  anger  was  suddenly  kindled  within  his 
stormy  bosom  :  for  although  naturally  cold,  he 
was  at  times  subject  to  fits  of  frantic  excite- 
ment. He  now  fiercely  struck  his  clenched 
hand  upon  the  board  before  him,  and  exclaimed 
with  savage  vehemence. 

^^  Curse  thee,  for  a  puling  idiot !  Will  thy 
compassion  quiet  the  cravings  of  hunger,  when 
thou  shalt  sit  gaping  before  an  empty  trencher, 
and  thy  bowels  growling  for  a  dinner  ?  Lay 
my  boat-cloak  and  hatchet  beside  me.^' 

The  wife  obeyed  in  silence,  and  the  smug- 
gler, for  smuggling  was  Ing's  professed  avo- 
cation^ though  he  had  various  secret  callings 

L  2 
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which  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  profess — 
once  more  Jit  his  pipe.  His  companion  stirred 
up  the  dying  embers,  and  placing  a  hghted 
lamp  upon  the  ta1)le  distinctly  exhibited  the 
person  of  Sam  Ings.  He  was  a  rough-hewn, 
broad-shouldered  man  on  the  worst  side  of 
fifty.  "  Panting  time  had  not  toiled  after  him 
in  vain,"  for  his  whole  person  bore  evident 
marks  of  its  ravages.  The  tawny  skin  of  his 
weather  worn  visage  undulated  over  its  rugged 
but  spacious  circumference,  hanging  from  his 
flat  indented  chin  like  the  dewlap  of  an  aged 
mastiff',  and  was  pursed  upon  his  temples  into 
innumerable  wrinkles  filled  with  the  soil  of 
years.  His  countenance,  though  generally 
rigid  and  void  of  expression,  still  under  the 
impulse  of  excitement  exhibited  traits  of  unre- 
lenting ferocity.  The  sight  of  one  eye  was 
gone,  and  protruded  frightfully  from  the  socket, 
the  other  was  sunk  beneath  a  bushy  grizzled 
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brow^  as  if  it  shrank  from  the  scrutiny  of  an 
honest  glance. 

The  storm  now  raged  with  redoubled 
violence.  The  thunder  broke  over  the  cottage 
in  deafening  peals  with  scarcely  an  interval 
between  them.  The  wind  howled  dismally, 
abetting  rather  than  interrupting  the  crashings 
of  the  thunder.  The  small  but  strongly  built 
habitation  of  the  smuggler,  absolutely  rocked 
under  the  united  assault.  The  lightning 
flashed  with  awful  brilliancy,  rending  the 
rolling  clouds,  now  quivering  round  the  skies 
in  mazy  streams  of  pale  blue  light,  now 
pouring  a  volume  of  intense  and  terrific 
flame,  through  the  dark  expanse,  which  threw 
a  momentary  splendour  over  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

"  Good — good — ^'  muttered  Ings  ;  '^  I  like 
this  roaring  of  the  elements,  as  a  drover  the 
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bellowing  of  a  gored  bull.  Death  and  destruc- 
tion should  be  the  motto  of  such  a  storm  as  this/^ 

The  smuggler  placed  himself  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  agi- 
tated heavens.  A  cloud  suddenly  opened,  and 
poured  from  its  inmost  womb  a  stream  of  fire 
that  seemed  for  an  mstant  to  fill  all  space.  He 
was  startled  by  a  sudden  shriek.  The  electric 
fluid  had  passed  through  the  window  of  his 
cabin,  and  struck  the  cradle  in  which  his  child 
lay,  an  infant  about  eighteen  months  old.  The 
affrighted  mother  rushed  forward,  and  snatched 
it  from  its  flaming  bed.  No  breath  came ;  the 
motionless  limbs  and  the  withered  features 
told  a  sorrowful  and  heart-burning  tale.  It  was 
dead. 

The  eye  of  Ings  relaxed  for  a  moment.  The 
cold  perspiration  gathered  upon  his  forehead, 
and  his  heart  began  to  knock  against  the  sides 
of  its  cell  with  painful  acceleration.  The  shock. 
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however^  soon  subsided  ;  the  heart  pre- 
sently ceased  its  unwonted  pulsation^  and  the 
eye  as  quickly  resumed  its  expression  of  savage 
insensibility.  His  lip  curled  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  melancholy  visitation  ;  his  countenance 
at  the  same  time,  assumed  a  character  of  reck- 
less daring,  as  if  every  pulse  within  him  beat 
with  insolent  defiance  of  that  Almighty  power 
which  directed  the  storm. 

"  His  will  be  done,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
heartless  mockery,  "who  as  good  christians  tell, 
prepares  a  heaven  for  babes.  The  child's  gone 
to  the  paradise  of  fools,  and  that's  more  than 
'twould  have  done,  had  it  grown  up  to  be  a 
sturdy  vagrant  like  the  father  that  begot  it," 

He  once  more  lit  his  pipe,  and  paced  the 
brick  floor  of  his  cottage  for  several  moments 
without  uttering  a  word.  He  appeared  ab- 
sorbed in  some  deep  but  unholy  speculation, — 
for  the  speculations  of  Ings  would  never  bear 
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investigation  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  his  own 
bosom.  He  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
objects  around  him,  until  suddenly  striking  his 
foot  against  the  still  smoking  cradle^  his  atten- 
tion was  recalled  to  the  mournful  event  which 
he  had  just  witnessed,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  somewhat  less  harsh  than  he  was  wont 
to  do  — 

^'  Come,  dame,  cheer  thee  ! — moping  won't 
cure  melancholy;  brats  are  at  the  best  but 
troublesome,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  be  rid  of  'em.'^ 

The  wretched  mother  heard  him  not.  She 
had  fallen  insensible  into  the  chair  with  her 
scorched  and  disfigured  infant  pressed  to  her 
unconscious  bosom. 

"  Die,  too,  if  thou  wilt,  then,"  exclaimed  the 
savage,  bitterly,  when  he  perceived  that  his 
wife  had  fainted ;  "  I  can  well  spare  thee.  We 
have  lived  long  enough  together  to  make  part- 
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ing  a  desirable  change.  Would  I  could  see 
the  last  of  thee,  for  Fm  sadly  out  of  conceit 
with  thy  company.  I  dare  not,  somehow, 
charge  my  conscience  with  her  blood  ;  but  if 
the  same  mischance  should  befall  her  that  has 
stilled  the  puling  of  her  babe,  I  would  as 
willingly  sing  a  dirge  over  her  grave  as  a  catch 
over  a  foaming  tankard.  Now,  for  the  beach. 
Good  luck  to  a  bad  enterprise !  Though  a 
foul  night  for  junketing,  'tis  a  fair  one  for 
knavery." 

A  dark  sinister  smile  played  round  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  stained  with  the  squalid 
incrustations  of  dried  tobacco  juice,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  whole- 
some ablution  of  fresh  water  for  many  a  day  at 
least,  as  had  his  chin  from  the  beautifying 
operation  of  the  razor.  He  suddenly  took  up 
his  hatchet,  flung  the  boat-cloak  hastily  over 
his  arm,  and  quitted  the  cottage.     There  was 
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a  glare  of  deadly  meaning  in  his  now  restless 
eye.  His  habitually  inflexible  countenance 
became  rapidly  flushed  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  still  conflicting  elements,  assuming  that 
livid  hue  which  the  perturbations  of  his 
malignant  heart  never  failed  to  impart  to  it 
when  excited  by  schemes  of  plunder.  His  cheek 
quivered,  not  however  with  terror  at  the  re- 
flection of  what  he  was  about  to  prosecute,  but 
with  anxious  eagerness  to  be  engaged  in  that 
inhuman  occupation  which  his  cowardly  but 
reckless  soul  had  so  long  led  him  to  pur- 
sue. 

He  left  his  wife  still  insensible,  with  the 
corpse  of  her  babe  strained  to  her  breast, 
without  one  sigh  of  pity — one  softened  glance 
' — one  expression  of  tender  condolence.  He 
shufiled  from  the  cottage  with  a  curl  of  inex- 
pressible derision  upon  his  lip,  as  if  the  sight 
of  death  had  nothing  in  it  to  appal  him,  and  as 
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if  the  stormy  passions  of  his  bosom  were  not 
to  be  subdued  by  the  menacing  denunciations 
of  omnipotent  vengeance.  He  was  a  sad 
specimen  of  what  a  monster  man  becomes^ 
who  acknowledges  no  God,  and  submits  not  to 
the  moral  restraints  of  religion. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Ings  pursues  his  purpose  in  spite  of  the  storm — A  ship 
in  distress — The  smuggler  rejoiced — Signal  guns — Sam 
Ings  like  the  owl,  seeks  his  prey  in  the  dark — The 
neighbouring  peasantry  repair  to  the  beach — Their 
links  extinguished — The  vessel  strikes — What  follows 
is  not  recorded  in  this  chapter. 

The  hurricane  had  by  this  time  reached 
a  chmax,  but  Ings  raised  an  eye  of  impious 
defiance  towards  heaven,  as  he  proceeded  on 
his  way,  and  in  a  tone  of  blasphemous  derision 
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gave  welcome  to  the  terrors  that  surrounded 
him.  It  was  indeed  a  moment  when  compas- 
sion would  have  sent  a  thrill  through  the  frame 
for  the  houseless  wanderer.  The  rain  poured 
in  torrents,  like  the  broad  bright  waters  of  a 
cataract,  booming  from  the  skies  with  an  im- 
petuosity that  tore  up  the  ground  upon  which 
it  fell,  and  instantly  drenched  to  the  skin  any 
one  so  rash  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  exposed 
to  its  pitiless  fury. 

Signals  of  distress  were  heard  at  intervals 
from  a  ship  evidently  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  darkness  had  now  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  of  intensity,  that  it 
seemed  almost  palpable  —  "a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt."  The  entire  dome  of  the 
heavens  presented  one  uniform  mass  of  black, 
which  the  eye  endeavoured  in  vain  to  penetrate. 
Every  near  object  was  wrapt  in  that  fearful 
indistinctness  which  makes  "  darkness  visible" 
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only  to  render  it  the  more  appalling.  The 
lightning,  however,  at  rapid  intervals  illumined 
the  terrific  scene. 

As  Ings  reached  the  beach,  a  vivid  flash 
broke  over  the  foaming  sea.  He  did  not 
quail,  but  heedlessly  pursued  his  desperate 
purpose.  The  whole  expanse  appeared 
chafed  into  convulsive  conflict,  the  white  spray 
rising  over  its  boiling  surface  and  dashing  into 
the  deluged  air.  The  waters  from  the  clouds 
and  from  the  earth  met  and  mingled  with  a 
clash  and  uproar  only  surpassed  by  the  terri- 
fic explosions  of  the  thunder.  '^  The  deep 
frothed  from  the  violence  of  the  collision,  like  a 
giant  in  his  bonds,  struggling  at  once  for 
liberty  and  life,  sparkling  with  its  own  light, 
and  presenting  through  the  darkness  a  scene 
of  terrifying  commotion.  The  hideous  scream- 
ing of  the  sea-birds  added  to  the  horrible  dis- 
sonance of  the  storm.     The  fierce  hissing  of 
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the  waves  was  heard  to  redouble  as  the  shat- 
tered vessel  laboured  through  them.  They 
seemed  to  lash  her  brazen  sides  as  if  destruc- 
tion had  armed  them  with  her  awful  commis- 
sion. In  another  moment  an  appalling  crash 
was  heard  which  but  too  distinctly  announced 
that  she  had  struck.  A  piercing  scream  went 
up  through  the  roar  and  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments— another  and  another  crash  met  the 
listening  ear  ; — it  was  a  sound  that  might 
have  iced  the  blood  of  a  savage,  yet  it  chilled 
not  the  blood  of  Sam  Ings.  A  loud  shrill 
shriek  again  added  for  a  moment  to  the  mighty 
din,  above  and  around  him,  then  all  was 
hushed,  save  the  wild  tumult  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

Who  could  have  heard  without  the  saddest 
emotions  such  a  fearful  warning  of  death  ? 
But  nature  has  her  deformities  which  the  eye 
does   not  reach,   those   deformities    of   heart 
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where  all  the  moral  sympathies  are  blighted 
within  it,  and  the  fire  of  ferocious  j)assion  is 
alone  fostered  and  kept  alive.  There  was  one 
whose  bosom  heaved  with  the  excitements  of 
unholy  joy  as  the  gasping  cry  of  destruction 
was  stifled  by  the  gurgling  waters^  and  the  last 
sob  of  the  sufferer  silenced  by  the  brawling 
blast.  There  was  one  upon  whose  ear  the 
death-shriek  burst  like  the  music  of  the  sere- 
nader  upon  the  ear  of  love  ; — there  was  one 
who  smiled  amid  the  cries  of  death  like  a  cani- 
bal  over  the  reeking  corse  upon  which  he  is 
about  to  giat  his  sanguinary  appetite  ; — there 
was  one  who  with  heartless  apathy  was  calcu- 
lating his  gains,  without  one  throb  of  remorse, 
when  death  was  multiplying  its  victims  almost 
immediately  before  him,  and  while  their  ex- 
piring struggles  were  still  upon  his  ear; — that 
wretch  was  Sam  Ings. 

Lights    were    now    seen    upon    the    beach 
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brought  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  whom 
the  guns  fired  from  the  ship,  had  apprised  of 
her  danger,  and  who  hurried  from  tiieir  homes 
amid  the  raging  storm  in  order  to  afford  Avhat- 
ever  assistance  they  might  be  able  to  render 
to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  voices  of  women 
and  children  were  heard,  lifted  high  above 
the  tempest,  pouring  forth  their  lamenta- 
tions at  the  probable  fate  of  those  whom 
they  were  in  vain  offering  their  endeavours  to 
save.  The  lanterns  which  they  carried  scarcely 
sufficed  to  guide  them  along  the  beach  towards 
the  object  of  their  anxious  search.  They 
lighted  links,  and  waved  them  above  their 
heads,  as  signals  of  approaching  relief,  but  the 
rain  almost  instantly  extinguished  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the  feeble  light  of 
their  lanterns  to  direct  their  uncertain  steps. 
They  proceeded  with  all  the  despatch  which  the 
extreme  darkness  would  permit^  towards  the 
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point  where  they  imagined  the  vessel  would  in 
ail  probability  strike.  They  had,  however, 
no  longer  any  clue  to  govern  their  progress. 
The  guns  had  ceased  for  some  minutes,  and 
they  consequently  knew  not  where  to  look  out 
for  the  danger.  They  listened  5  no  sound  was 
to  be  distinguished  that  might  conduct  them  to 
the  scene  of  peril.  They  hurried  along  the 
strand,  but  could  descry  nothing  save  the  wide 
expanse  of  agitated  waters.  Assistance  was 
now  too  late  j  the  death-struggle  had  past,  and 
the  sea  bore  upon  its  convulsed  bosom  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck  as  trophies  of  its  triumph. 

Ings  had  been  for  some  time  stationed  upon 
the  fatal  rock  where  he  had  calculated  the 
ship  would  strike,  as  there  was  always  a  cur- 
rent setting  upon  it  at  a  particular  period  of 
the  tide.  A  short,  indeed,  but  well-tried  expe- 
rience had  rendered  him  familiar  with  those 
terrible     disasters     so     frequent    in     stormy 
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weather  upon  the  western  coast,  and,  with  all 
the  fierce  sagacity  of  a  blood-hound  he  scented 
the  spot  where  the  sea  had  so  frequently  cast 
up  the  bloated  remains  of  the  shipwrecked 
mariner.  The  dark  rock,  round  the  base  of 
which  the  sparkling  breakers  roared  and  dashed 
in  impotent  fury,  jutted  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea.  Ings  had  gained  the  extremity 
l^efore  the  peasants  appeared  with  their  links 
upon  the  beach,  in  expectation  of  the  disaster 
which  too  soon  befel.  Upon  the  side  where 
he  stood  it  was  extremely  precipitous,  though 
here  and  there  a  rough  crag  projected  into  the 
gnashing  billows.  He  selected  the  most  fa- 
vourable spot  for  his  atrocious  purpose,  but 
had  scarcely  chmbed  to  a  sufficient  elevation 
to  be  secure  from  danger  when  the  vessel  was 
amid  the  whitening  breakers.  She  struck  with 
such  force  that   she   almost  instantly  divided 
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and  foundered.     The  boiling  surge  was  shortly 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

The  heart  of  Ings  bounded  with  fiendish 
exultation  as  the  crash  of  the  foundering  ship 
and  the  cries  of  her  helpless  inmates  fell  upon 
his  ear.  He  only  thought  at  tiiis  awful  mo- 
ment to  what  extent  their  loss  might  be- 
come his  gain.  The  idea  of  affording  assist- 
ance to  the  drowning  sufferers  never  crossed 
his  mind,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  immediately 
absorbed  in  those  heartless  calculations  of  profit 
which  he  anticipated  from  their  misfortune. 
He  was  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  last 
convulsive  sobs  of  death,  as  its  victims  were 
sinking  under  the  suffocating  waters.  The 
cries  for  help  were  wild  and  piercing,  but 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  that  fearful 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  conflicts  of  the 
hurricane,  which  is   rendered  painful  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  sounds  which  precede  it  are 
loud  and  stunning.  The  smuggler  stood  upon 
the  rock  undaunted  at  the  horrors  before  him, 
like  a  demon  swaying  the  elements  of  mischief, 
and  directing  them  where  their  effects  might  be 
most  fatal. 
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CHA.PTER     XVI. 

The  smuggler  proceeds  to  action — The  discovery  and  its 
result — The  booty  secured — The  case  of  spirits  a  bad 
case  for  him — He  pours  a  libation,  not  upon  the 
ground,  in  honour  of  the  presiding  deities  of  the  storm, 
but  down  his  own  throat  as  a  tribute  to  the  god  of  his 
good  fortune — The  plunder  changes  hands — Ings 
wounded,  crawls  home,  turns  sulky  and  drinks  in  spite 
of  fever — His  wife  has  charge  of  the  wounded 
stranger  who  turns  out  to  be  an  old  acquaintance — 
Ings,  not  Ings,  but  a  wicked  gipsy,  whom  the 
reader  has  before  heard  of,  and  who  now  makes  his 
appearance  for  the  last  time. 

Whilst  Ings  was  gazing  with  imperturbable 
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serenity  at  the  terrifying  scene  before  him,  he 
discerned,  during  a  vivid  flash  of  the  lightning, 
a  figure  strugghng  with  the  billows.  Labouring 
for  life  amid  the  whirling  breakers,  he  cried  for 
help  to  the  only  being  upon  earth  who  was 
able  to  extend  it  to  him  at  that  perilous 
moment,  and  almost  the  only  one  who  would 
have  withheld  it  at  a  juncture  so  critical.  He 
breasted  the  surge  with  that  fierce  resolution 
which  despair  inspires,  and  struggled  for  life 
with  almost  superhuman  energy.  The  con- 
tinual flashes  of  lightning  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  rock  towards  w^hich  he  was 
making  his  way,  whilst  the  continual  lashing  of 
the  billows  against  it  sufficiently  indicated  how 
near  and  extreme  was  his  peril.  He  was  fre- 
quently sucked  down  into  the  briny  vortex, 
and  cast  up  again,  only  as  it  seemed  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  relentless  waters.  Ings  watched 
him  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  marking   by  the 
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phosphoric  irradiations  of  the  sea,  where  he 
was  making  his  last  efforts  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle for  life.  He  could  hear  the  tumid  breathings 
of  the  drowning  stranger  as  the  bitter  brine 
gurgled  in  his  throat,  and  threatened  momen- 
tary suffocation.  At  length,  after  incredible 
exertion,  the  unhappy  man  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  point  where  Ings  was  standing.  Almost 
exhausted,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
seized  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  the  rock 
which  seemed  to  promise  him  a  secure  hold. 
It  was  covered  with  sea- weed  that  gave  way 
as  he  grasped  it,  and  he  fell  back  into 
the  foaming  surge.  A  mingled  cry  of  agony 
and  despair  burst  from  his  lips,  but  it  was  almost 
instantly  choked  by  the  babbling  waters.  The 
smuggler  already  began  to  fear  that  he  should 
lose  his  prey.  The  swell,  however,  now 
raised  the  bruised  and  lacerated  sufferer  to  a 
higher   elevation,    and    he    obtained   a  firmer 
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hold.  He  struggled,  he  clung,  he  put  forth  all 
his  remaining  energies,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  clear  of  the  billows.  At  this 
moment  an  intense  and  lengthened  flash  of 
lightning  burst  from  the  blackened  heavens — 
the  murderer  raised  his  hatchet — a  dead  crash 
followed,  and  in  another  instant  the  white  foam 
was  crimsoned  with  blood. 

By  this  time,  dark  though  it  was,  the  smug- 
gler's eye  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  obscurity  to  perceive  general  objects  and 
he  could  consequently  see  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose of  plunder.  He  was  aided  too  by  the 
frequent  flashes  which  wrapped  every  thing,  for 
a  short  interval,  in  a  clear  dazzling  light.  On 
the  beach  were  scattered  numberless  fragments 
of  the  wreck  ;  these  being  every  instant  cast  u  p 
from  the  sea,  and  left  there  by  the  retreatin  g 
tide  which  was  now  ebbing.    Ings  collected,  as 
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well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  the  most 
valuable  and  portable  property  he  could  find, 
and  bent  his  steps  homeward  with  the  prize, 
having  concealed  among  the  rocks  a  number  of 
things  for  future  investigation. 

Not  a  pang  pierced  his  bosom  at  the  recol- 
lection of  how  the  objects  which  he  was 
bearing  from  the  shore  had  been  obtained. 
He  had  secured  possession  of  his  plunder,  and 
this  was  enough  for  him.  His  was  not  a  dis- 
position to  encourage  the  access  of  remorse  ;— 
this  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast.  It  now 
swelled  with  delight  at  the  success  of  his 
efforts.  He  heeded  not  the  menacings  of  the 
elements  which  still  put  forth  their  angry- 
cries  above  him  as  if  expressing  the  awful 
denunciations  of  Almighty  wrath.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  rain  having  considerably  abated, 
the   darkness   had  become   less  intense.     The 
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still  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  served  to 
guide  him  on  his  way  with  the  wages  of  guilt 
upon  his  head. 

The  smuggler  had  secured  a  case  of  spirits 
among  the  plunder,  and  failed  not,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  pour  frequent  hbations  to  the  god  of 
his  good  fortune — not  upon  the  ground,  how- 
ever, that  was  a  barbarous  heathen  custom,  but 
down  his  own  throat;  so  that  almost  before 
he  had  quitted  the  shore,  the  obliquity  of 
his  march  and  his  staggering  inequality  of 
pace  were  sufficient  indications  of  the  strength 
of  the  spirits  and  his  own  want  of  fore- 
sight. The  smuggler's  cottage  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  rock  upon  which  the 
vessel  had  struck,  he  took  a  circuit  through 
an  unfrequented  common,  which  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  resort  of  robbers,  in 
order  to  avoid  meeting  the  peasantry  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  beach  to  assist  in  saving  the 
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lives  or  property,  as  it  might  happen,  of  those 
whose  signals  of  distress  had  so  lately  an- 
nounced their  danger. 

Ings  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  when  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
common  which  lay  between  his  cottage  and  the 
sea,  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  desperadoes 
on  their  way  in  search  of  that  which  he  had 
already  secured.  When  plunder  stands  be- 
tween a  villain  and  his  conscience,  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  pleadings  of  the  latter  will 
prevail  with  him  against  the  more  powerful 
pleas  of  his  imagined  interest,  A  parley 
ensued  between  Ings  and  the  strangers.  The 
former  being  now  pot  valiant,  nothing  daunted 
oy  the  formidable  array  of  the  wreckers, 
staggered  forward  as  if  to  proceed  towards  his 
home,  but  being  arrested  by  the  foremost  he 
demanded  in  an  impatient  tone  the  reason  of 
this  interruption.    A  brief  debate  ensued.    The 
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strangers  insisted  upon  a  share  of  the  prize 
which  Ings  was  bearing  to  his  own  cabin. 
He  refused  to  surrender  any  portion  of  it, 
and  with  that  reckless  ferocity  which  he 
always  exhibited  when  the  excitement  of  in- 
toxication had  silenced  the  natural  cautions 
of  cowardice  which  never  failed  to  direct  his 
actions  when  sober,  he  cast  his  load  from  his 
shoulders,  and  placing  himself  before  it,  swore 
with  vehement  blasphemies,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hatchet,  that  he  would  cleave  the 
skull  of  the  first  man  who  should  dare  to  in- 
terrupt his  advance.  The  matter  was  soon 
decided.  After  a  stout,  but  unavailing  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Ings,  he  was  eased  of  his  ill- 
gotten  booty,  and  as  he  had  been  rash  enough 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  wreckers,  they 
left  him  dangerously  wounded  on  the  heath. 
The  fumes  of  intoxication  soon  passed,  and 
he   became  conscious    of   the   danger   of    his 
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situation.  He  crawled  home  in  a  state  of 
extreme  weakness  from  loss  of  blood,  mut- 
tering curses  upon  the  marauders  who  had 
deprived  him  of  his  plunder,  but  remained 
sullen  and  silent  when  questioned  concerning 
his  wounds,  simply  stating  that  he  had  been 
robbed,  but  stubbornly  withholding  all  fur- 
ther communication.  His  hurts,  of  which  he 
had  several,  were  dressed  by  a  neighbouring 
surgeon.  During  the  day,  he  continued  mo- 
rose and  restless,  and  before  night  was  in  a 
high  fever. 

The  kind-hearted  peasants  who  had  gone 
to  the  beach  for  the  best  purposes  of  humanity, 
were  successful  in  saving  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  and  several  of  her  crew.  The  lights 
which  they  bore  guided  to  the  beach  a  boat 
containing  nine  men,  among  whom  was  the 
commander ;  five  had  perished  and  one  was 
cast  on  shore  by  the  waves  just  as  the  boat 
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reached  the  strand.  There  was  a  large  wound 
upon  his  head.  The  body  was  borne  to  the 
smuggler's  cottage^  followed  by  the  ship- 
wrecked seamen  and  the  peasants.  Upon  ex- 
amination, it  appeared  that  the  scalp  over  the 
skull  was  cut  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the 
bone  had  evidently  escaped  injury.  After  a 
while  animation  was  restored,  and  the  wounded 
stranger  laid  upon  the  floor  of  a  small  cham- 
ber, the  only  one  which  the  cottage  afforded, 
besides  the  kitchen  and  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  Ings  and  his  wife.  He  was  left  to 
the  charge  of  the  latter,  who  for  a  certain 
gratuity  offered  to  pay  him  all  necessary  at- 
tention. 

The  rescued  mariners  were  severally  housed 
by  the  generous  peasants,  two  of  them  re- 
maining at  the  smuggler's  hut.  Here  their  ac- 
commodation, though  none  of  the  best,  was 
an  Elysium  after  the  terrors  from  which  they  had 
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SO  recently  escaped.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  floor  in  their  boat-cloaks,  which  had 
been  partly  dried  before  a  blazing  fire  and 
slept  soundly  without  even  dreaming  of  the 
tempest. 

Though  Ings,  on  the  following  day,  was 
in  a  raging  fever,  he  could  not  be  deterred 
from  resorting  to  his  usual  remedy  against 
all  physical  ills,  and  greatly  increased  the 
inflammatory  tendency  of  his  blood,  by 
drinking  several  copious  drams.  In  the 
night,  one  of  the  seamen  who  lay  in  the 
kitchen,  hearing  a  noise  above  stairs,  and 
imagining  that  something  might  have  hap- 
pened to  his  wounded  comrade,  hurried  in- 
stantly to  the  latter 's  chamber  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  The  storm  no  longer  raged,  but 
the  moon  shone  brightly  from  a  clear  autumnal 
sky,  pouring  a  flood  of  mellow  light  through 
the  windows  of  the  cottage,  facing   that   de- 
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clination  of  the  heavens  down  which  she  was  so 
majestically  marching.  Ascending  the  stairs  and 
gently  opening  the  door  he  saw  Ings  standing 
beside  of  the  wounded  man,  pale  and  aghast  with 
terror.  The  being  upon  whom  the  smuggler 
fixed  his  eyes  with  an  earnestness  so  intense 
as  to  render  him  insensible  to  the  presence  of 
every  thing  else,  was  in  a  state  of  calm  repose, 
but  the  countenance  on  which  the  moon  cast 
its  cold  pearly  light  was  pallid  and  ghastly. 
The  wound  on  the  head  was  covered  with  a 
large  plaister,  round  which  the  hair  had  been 
cut  off  close  to  the  skull.  Ings  gazed  a  few 
moments,  then  dropped  the  covering  which  he 
had  previously  raised  with  an  exclamation  of 
bewildered  surprise — 

**'  Ha  !^'  he  cried  with  a  husky  croak,  "  is 
it  then  Dillon  who  has  at  last  appeased  my 
vengeance  !    Hast  thou  come  from   the  deep 
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waters  to  stare  at  me  with  those  glaring  eye- 
balls, from  which  death  has  dashed  the  light?" 

He  shuddered.  Our  hero,  for  it  was  he, 
roused  by  this  sudden  enunciation  of  his  name, 
started  from  his  sleep  and  seeing  the  \^Tecker 
before  him,  exclaimed  : 

"  Am  I  then  in  the  murderer's  clutch  ? — I 
knew  thee.  Burrows,  on  the  rock  when  the 
lightning  passed  over  thy  swarthy  lineaments, 
and  thy  hatchet  w^as  raised,  which  afterwards 
fell  upon  my  head  with  such  hearty  good- 
will.^' 

"  Aye,"  cried  the  intruder,  suddenly  roused 
by  the  consciousness  that  his  former  associate 
was  in  his  power,  "  and  I  will  now  accomplish 
what  I  did  not  then  complete.  I  am  strong 
enough  yet  to  choke  a  whelp  that  has  lost 
its  fangs." 

He   staggered  forward,   when  the   seaman, 
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of  whose  vicinity  both  Ings  and  Dillon  were 
unconscious,  advanced  suddenly  and  securing 
the  former,  fastened  his  hands  and  led  him  back 
to  his  chamber.  On  the  following  morning 
he  was  taken  before  a  neighbouring  magistrate, 
who  committed  him  to  the  county  gaol  upon 
the  charge  of  attempted  murder. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  ship 
wrecked  as  already  described,  was  that  on  board 
of  which  Dillon  had  been  taken  from  the 
uninhabited  island,  and  that  the  man  who  had 
attempted  his  life  was  no  other  than  Burrows, 
his  former  host  of  the  common.  The  gipsy 
finding  smuggling  a  profitable  trade,  had  conti- 
nued to  live  on  the  coast,  though  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  change  both  his  habitation  and  his 
name,  in  order  the  more  securely  to  pursue  his 
illegal  traffic.  He  had  latterly  become  a 
wrecker,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  been 
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guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes,  which  passed 
not  beyond  the  secret  of  his  own  seared  and 
untractable  conscience. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


Our  hero's  prospects  brighten — His  wound  heals — Shown 
to  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  that  his  skull  was  not 
flat  but  spherical — The  gipsy  in  a  pucker — Dillon  visits 
him  in  his  cell — A  proposal — Rejected — The  Fellow 
Commoner  becomes  a  gentleman — Goes  to  London — 
Visits  Swithun,  whom  he  finds  married  and  living  in  a 
Square  at  the  East  end  of  the  town — Meets  Phoebe, 
who,  like  a  beautiful  snake,  has  changed  her  skin — 
Soft  things  are  said,  and  embraces  exchanged — Thus 
ends  the  chapter. 
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Dillon,  at  length,  after  a  series  of  suffer- 
ings and  privations  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the 
lot  of  one  probationer  in  this  life  of  varied 
trouble,  vras  once  more  in  his  native  land,  and 
the  hope  of  now  enjoying  a  state  of  permanent 
repose  opened  auspiciously  before  him.  His  hurt 
soon  healed,  for  fortunately  the  hatchet  which 
had  been  intended  to  despatch  him,  had 
glanced  from  the  skull,  merely  inflicting  a  se- 
vere flesh  wound. 

Burrows  was  removed  to  the  county  gaol, 
where  he  shortly  got  rid  of  his  fever,  by  being 
put  upon  prison  diet,  and  made  to  drink  spring 
water  instead  of  ardent  spirits.  His  wife 
following  him,  his  cottage  near  the  beach 
was  without  an  inhabitant.  He  had  for  some 
time  past  got  rid  of  his  children,  who 
quitted  him  in  consequence  of  his  domestic 
tyranny,  to  procure  a  subsistence  by  their  own 
means.     The  gipsy   being   left   to   his   reflec- 
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tions,  which  he  no  longer  had  the  power  of 
stifling  by  those  brutal  indulgences  that  ren- 
dered him  for  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  brutality,  became  im- 
mediately sensible  to  the  perilous  condition  in 
which  he  stood.  It  could  be  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  attempted  Dillon's  life,  and  there 
consequently  remained  no  hope  of  his  ac- 
quittal at  the  approaching  trial.  He  had  an 
instinctive  dread  of  dying,  especially  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  hangman  ;  but  such  would 
evidently  soon  be  his  fate.  He  felt  con- 
scious that  when  about  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  a  criminal  life  not  a  human  creature  would 
pity  him.  His  children  had  deserted  him  in 
consequence  of  his  barbarity,  and  from  a  wife 
whom  he  had  lately  treated  with  uniform  harsh- 
ness, he  could  expect  little  sympathy.  In 
fact,  she  entertained  none,  but  looked  forward 
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to  his  death   as  a  desirable  release  from  per- 
petual domestic  despotism. 

This  is  but  too  commonly,  nay,  almost 
universally  the  case  with  desperate  and  fero- 
cious men.  None  of  the  tenderer  impulses 
of  human  feeling  are  excited  in  their  be- 
half. Absorbed  in  their  own  brutal  selfishness, 
they  repel  instead  of  inviting  the  sympathies  of 
their  fellow  beings.  Those  with  whom  they 
have  a  base  communion  of  interests  are  bound 
to  them  only  by  that  rude  link  which  unites 
implacable  natures  in  community  of  wicked- 
ness ;  but  as  there  is  no  moral  tie,  they  gene- 
rally despise  each  other  while  they  are  under 
the  pledge  of  mutual  fellowship.  There  is  no 
interchange  of  kindly  feeling ;  disgrace  excites 
not  their  commiseration,  nor  death  their  pity. 
Their  alliance  is  frequently  a  league  of  blood, 
and  their  only  sure  bond  of  union  illegal  and 
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unhallowed  gain.  When  ruin  overtakes  them, 
they  generally  die  amid  hootings  and  execra- 
tions, instead  of  lamentations  and  tears. 

At  the  request  of  Burrows,  our  hero  visited 
him  in  his  cell.  The  wretched  criminal  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  man  whose  life  he 
had  so  lately  attempted,  not  to  appear  against 
him  on  his  trial.  Dillon  told  him  that  he 
had  no  choice  upon  the  subject  ;  he  was 
bound  to  give  testimony,  but  whether  he 
did  or  not,  there  was,  besides  his^,  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  convict  him. 

The  miserable  wretch  wept  like  a  child  :  every 
muscle  of  his  deformed  and  bloated  counte- 
nance quivered  with  agitation.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  the  wildest  mental  perturbation  he  flung 
himself  upon  the  floor  of  his  cell  and  dashed 
his  head  against  the  stones.  Dillon  looked 
upon  him  with  pity,  and  when  he  thought  of 
his  beloved   Phoebe,  a  feeling   of  more  lively 
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compassion  was  awakened  towards  her  guilty 
parent.  He  was,  however,  obhged  to  leave  him 
to  his  sufferings.  As  our  hero  quitted  him, 
Burrows  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  see  Phoebe  before  his  trial. 

"  I  have  wronged  that  girl,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, "  I  would  tell  her  something  before  I 
hang" — he  shuddered — "  that  might  serve  as  a 
quittance  for  the  injury  I  have  done  her.  'Tis 
too  late  now  to  play  the  j^enitent,  as  'twill  not 
save  my  neck  from  the  halter ;  but  I  have  a 
desire  to  do  one  good  act  before  the  worms 
feed  upon  me.  That  was  a  good  wench,  and  I 
loved  her  in  spite  of  my  nature.  Let  me  see 
her  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine." 

Dillon  novv^  repaired  to  London  without  loss 
of  time,  in  search  of  Phoebe.  He  had  under- 
gone some  change  from  the  severe  privations 
of  the  last  three  years.  His  skin  was  still 
bronzed  and  rough,  and  though  the  traces  of  a 
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long  and  rigorous  probation  had  somewhat 
worn  off  during  his  passage  to  the  shores  of  his 
native  country,  still  sufficient  remained  to 
show  that  his  sufferings  had  been  extreme  and 
enduring.  He  was  thin  and  haggard.  His 
gait  had  lost  much  of  its  original  buoyancy.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  grave  and 
even  solemn.  He  no  longer  showed  the  live- 
liness of  earlier  days;  it  had  subsided  into  a 
severe  gravity  of  demeanour  altogether  foreign 
to  his  nature.  He  was  himself  conscious  of 
the  change,  but  being  yet  young,  only  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  he  hoped  that  his  restora- 
tion to  her  towards  whom  his  heart  so  fondly 
yearned,  would  bring  him  back  to  his  former 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment,  and  restore  to  him 
the  freshness  of  youth  with  the  possession  of 
happiness.  His  moral  temperament  had  taken  a 
new  direction  since  his  eyes  had  been  opened 
to   the    delusions   which    so   sadly   tended    to 
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divert  him  from  the  narrow  but  direct  path  of 
truth  into  the  broad,  yet  devious,  way  of  error. 
The  severe  disciphne  to  which  his  mind  and 
heart  were  subjected  during  his  stern  soh- 
tude  upon  the  uninhabited  island,  had  warned 
him  from  the  equivocal  tendencies  of  by-gone 
years,  and  brought  him  to  right  conclusions 
upon  the  mutual  obhgations  between  man  and 
man.  He  had  been  long  accustomed  to  review 
the  past  with  feelings  of  deep  disgust  at  his 
own  delinquencies  ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  false  views  of  religion  which 
gave  so  deplorable  a  bias  to  his  early  years  were 
originally  the  cause  of  these  delinquencies,  did 
his  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  those  views 
strengthen,  and  his  conversion  to  a  pure  evan- 
gelical belief  gain  ground.  He  had  now  en- 
tirely cast  off  the  slough  of  antinomianism, 
and  was  fully  reclaimed  to  "  that  simplicity 
which  is  in  Christ." 
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On  reaching  London,  Dillon  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  his  brother.  Great  changes 
had  taken  place  since  he  last  visited  the  me- 
tropolis. Swithun  was  now  elevated  in  society, 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  own  honourable 
industry-.  Being  a  young  man  of  quick  talents 
in  business  and  of  incorruptible  integrity,  he 
had  been  received  into  partnership  by  his 
former  master,  and  was  in  a  state  of  ample 
independence.  His  career  hitherto  had  proved 
alike  honourable  to  himself  and  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  become  connected  in  more  than 
one  alliance  of  friendship  and  commercial 
interest. 

James  Dillon  found  his  brother  living  in 
Finsbury  Square,  with  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
flourishing  fortune.  The  meeting  between  these 
relations  was  cordial.  Swithun  had  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  ever  again  beholding  James  in 
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this  world^  having  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
upwards  of  five  years^  except  what  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Phoebe  Burro ws^  who 
had  become  an  inmate  of  his  house.  Our  hero 
found  his  brother  married^  and  the  happy 
father  of  three  fine  children.  His  hkeness  to 
the  man  who  had  twice  saved  her  hfe  finally  se- 
cured for  him  the  afi^ection  of  Miss  Franklin, 
to  whom  he  was  united  about  the  time  that 
his  brother  was  made  prisoner.  The  father 
opposed  this  alliance  at  first  with  the  fiercest 
hostility,  being  unwilling  that  the  blood  of  the 
Franklins  should  circulate  in  the  offspring  of  a 
menial;  but  as  his  daughter  was  determined, 
in  spite  of  parental  interdiction,  to  unite  her- 
self to  the  object  of  her  choice,  he  at  length 
became  reconciled,  and  Swithun  the  happiest 
of  the  happy. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  a  gentleman  of  large  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  the  wife  of  Swithun  Dil- 
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Ion  his  only  surviving  child.  He  had  lost  a 
second  daughter^  when  she  was  an  infant,  in  a 
manner  which  had  broken  the  mother's  heart, 
and  left  him  a  bereaved  and  miserable  man. 
Time,  however,  had  closed  the  wound,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved  girl  who  remained  to 
him  contributed  largely  to  his  own. 

The  meeting  between  our  hero  and  Phcebe 
is  a  fitter  picture  for  the  imagination  than  for 
the  pen,  to  the  former  of  which,  therefore, 
let  us  leave  it.  A  change  had  passed  over 
this  lovely  maiden,  which  forcibly  struck 
Dillon  the  moment  he  saw  her.  Instead  of 
having  the  nut-brown  complexion  of  the  gipsy, 
she  was  as  fair  as  a  northern  beauty.  Her 
skin  was  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  which 
harmonized  perfectly  with  her  luxuriant  light 
hair  and  soft  blue  eyes.  Her  eye-brows  and 
lashes  were  dark,  giving  a  brilliancy  to  her  eyes 
and  skin,  which  almost  dazzled  the  enraptured 
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lover  as   he  gazed  upon   the    altered    indeed 
but  still  more  beautiful  girl.     This  change  was 
easily  explained  upon  Dillon's  anxious  inquiry. 
Phoebe's    skin    had  never  exhibited  the   cha- 
racteristic hue   of  the   vagrant  family    among 
whom  she  had  become  domesticated,  she  had 
therefore  been  in  the  habit  of  dying  it  with  a 
preparation  that  gave  it  the  true  gipsy  tint.  This 
she  continued  until  Swithun  received  her  with  a 
brother's   love   to   his  home,  where    she   was 
treated  with  the  kindest  attention  for  upwards 
of  three    years.     On   becoming  an  inmate  of 
his  house,   she  allowed  her  natural  complexion 
to  return,  which  raised  more  than   a  doubt  in 
the  minds    of  all  who    saw  her,   of  her  being 
really  aUied  to  the  tribe  of  Egyptian  wanderers, 
among  whom  a  fair  skin  would  be  as  great  a 
marvel  as  a  black  one  upon  the  face  of  a  Welsh 
mountaineer. 

This  was,  in  truth,  an  agreeable  discovery  to 
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our  hero,  who  had  long  felt  an  invincible  repug- 
nance at  the  thought  of  calling  Burrows  father. 
He  was  at  length  satisfied  that  there  really 
ran  no  gipsy  blood  in  the  veins  of  her  to  whom 
his  vows  of  eternal  attachment  had  been 
plighted,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
discovering  the  mystery  of  her  birth.  Burrows' 
expressed  desire  to  see  her,  gave  him  hopes 
that  the  criminal's  remorse  mi2:ht  draw 
from  him  the  reluctant  secret,  and  he  de- 
termined to  repair  without  delay  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  despairing  man,  accompanied  by 
Phoebe. 

His  first  care  after  he  reached  London 
and  saw  those  whom  his  heart  longed  to  em- 
brace, was  to  ascertain  how  his  funds  had  been 
disposed  of.  Every  thing  turned  out  to  his  sa- 
tisfaction. The  person  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted  had  done  him  more  than  justice,  and 
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he  found  himself  at   this   moment  master  of 
fifty  thousand   pounds.      Nothing  now  inter- 
posed between  him   and  his  wishes ;  he  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  metro- 
polis, so  soon  as  he  should  have  seen  Burrows, 
and  lead  Phoebe  to  the  altar.     She  had  not  only 
gained  the  respect,  but  likewise   the  affection 
of  Swithun  and  his  wife.    Her  amiable  manners 
and  her  eloquent,  retiring  beauty  were  the  ad- 
'  miration  of  all  to  whom   she  became  known. 
She   lamented  with    silent  but   enduring  sor- 
row, the  imagined  death  of  him  to  whom  her 
heart  had  been  pledged,  and  the  habiliments  of 
mourning  were   still  on*  her  when  she  received 
the  embrace  of  her  restored  lover. 

Matters  being  finally  settled,  she  quitted 
town  accompanied  by  Dillon  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  man  whom,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  her  life,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
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look  upon  as  her  father,  but  whom  the  infallible 
instincts  of  nature  had  never  taught  her  to  re- 
cognise under  such  an  endearing  alliance. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Phoebe  visits  her  reputed  father — His  reception  of  her — 
Half  a  secret  revealed — Terms  proposed  for  revealing 
the  other  half — The  gipsy's  malice  not  to  be  shaken 
— He  makes  a  confession  or  two  of  no  interest  to  his 
visiters,  but  holds  his  tongue  where  they  wish  him  to 
be  communicative — They  leave  him  without  a  good 
by — Resolve  to  see  his  wife — Find  her  out  but  get 
nothing  out  of  her. 

The  visit  to  Burrows  was  one  of  great 
anxiety  to  Phoebe.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Pillon  at   her  own  request.      The    old  gipsy 
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received  her  with  a  surly  welcome,  not  rising 
to  salute  her,  which  in  truth,  was  an  agreeable 
incivility,  but  taxing  her  with  indifference 
towards  him  in  his  misery. 

"  You  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  see  an  old 
fellow  hanged."  The  sightless  orb  rolled 
hideously  in  his  head  as  his  tongue  brought 
the  horrors  of  death  home  to  his  thoughts. 

'^  Nay/'  replied  Phoebe,  timidly ;  "  I  am 
here  at  your  own  request.'* 

"  Not  for  the  love  of  the  miserable  dog 
whom  you  once  called  father  ?" 

There  was  a  strange  emphasis  in  these 
latter  words  which  struck  upon  Phoebe's  sen- 
sitive ear  with  a  force  that  conveyed  to  them 
an  interpretation  foreign  to  their  literal  im- 
port. 

'^  Maiden,'^  said  the  gipsy,  looking  sullenly 
upon  her,  "  thou  art  of  another  stock.     I  am 
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not  thy  parent.     Remember  that  I  shall  have 
done  thee  some  justice  before  I  die." 

The  poor  girl,  though  suspecting  that 
such  a  communication  was  about  to  be 
made,  was  so  overcome  by  the  sudden 
shock  of  transport,  that  uttering  a  cry  of 
joy,  she  fell  insensible  into  Dillon's  arms. 
He  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  rap- 
ture, pressed  her  pale  polished  brow  against 
his  own,  and  awaited  with  a  throbbing 
breast  her  return  to  consciousness.  The 
colour  soon  came  again  to  her  fair  cheek,  she 
opened  her  soft  languid  eyes,  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  lover's  bosom  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

"Aye,"  cried  Burrows,  in  a  hoarse,  broken 
tone  of  emotion,  '^  thou  art  glad,  no  doubt, 
that  the  vagrant's  blood  does  not  run  in  thy 
veins.      But    recollect,   girl,   that    I    fostered 
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thee  as  my  own^  and  loved  thee  too^  though  I 
shall  die  for  having  tried  to  do  a  foul  deed. 
Thou  ow^st  me  some  gratitude,  for  I  might 
have  made  thee  meat  for  worms  and  who  would 
have  been  the  wiser  ?  Don't  let  me  see  thy 
joy,  or  it  will  raise  the  gall  within  me, 
and  I  shall  curse  with  a  full  heart  where  I 
would  desire  to  bless." 

"  Nay  !^'  cried  the  beautiful  pleader,  with 
eloquent  emotion,  "  let  me  hear  a  benediction 
from  lips  that  have  been  too  much  used  to 
cursing  and   bitterness." 

"  Did  they  ever  curse  thee  ?" 

"  Never !  and  this  leads  me  to  hope  that 
all  is  not  utterly  dark  and  desolate  within 
thee." 

"  Wench  !  if  thou  would' st  not  have  my 
malediction,  patter  none  of  these  cantings  of 
Christian  priests.'^ 

Phoebe  threw  herself  at  the  prisoner's  feet, 
and  besought  him  to  tell  her  who  were  her 
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parents.  "  Why/'  exclaimed  the  fair  girl,  taking 
the  rough  hand  of  her  reputed  father,  "  why 
will  you  not  relieve  me  from  the  anguish  which 
your  communication  has  caused,  and  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  my  being  from 
whom  your  cruelty  must  have  separated  me  ?" 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"  For  such  a  wrong  you  at  least  owe  me  the 
reparation  I  seek.^' 

"  I  owe  thee  nothing,  but  thou  ow'st  me 
much.  Did  I  not  feed  and  rear  thee,  when  I 
might  have  cast  thee  on  a  dunghill  to  the  pis- 
mires ?" 

"  But  the  incumbrance  was  your  own 
seeking,  and  how  greatly  to  my  loss  !  If  you 
have  a  spark  of  humanity,  reveal  to  me  to 
whom  I  owe  my  existence,  that  I  may  seek  the 
parents'  blessing  on  their  long  lost  child.^' 

She  again  took  his  hand,  which  she  had  re- 
linquished in  the  energy  of  her  expostulation — 

"  What  !    dost   thou    ask   a   favour   of  the 
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wretched  man  whom  thy  minion  there  is  about 
to  hang  ?  I  owe  him  a  revenge  yet,  and  upon 
one  condition  only  will  I  make  known  to  thee 
the  secret  of  thy  birth/' 

"  Name  it." 

*^  Renounce  that  braggart  who  has  accompa- 
nied thee  here  to  triumph  in  my  humiliation ; 
swear  that  he  shall  not  be  thy  husband." 

"  Never  !  we  have  exchanged  our  solemn 
vows — my  heart  is  in  his  keeping,  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  him  to  the  altar,  whenever 
he  shall  desire  me  to  fulfill  my  pledge." 

"  Then  my  lips  are  sealed.  Be  a  beggar's 
brat  still,  and  go  thy  ways ; —  I  have  no  desire 
to  see  thee  further." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  from  the  anxious  peti- 
tioner who  was  still  on  her  knees  before 
him.  She  besought  him  imploringly  to  com- 
municate to  her  who  were  her  parents  ;  her 
appeals  were    vain — he    repulsed   her   with   a 

N  5 
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grin  of  savage  mockery.  Dillon  was  irritated 
at  his  fierce  malice  and  said — "  Burrows,  it  is 
evident  that  you  fear  to  die — that  you  dread 
the  coming  futurity." 

"  'lis  a  lie— what  is  there  to  dread  but  the 
ceasing  to  live  ?  I  have  no  apprehension  of  what 
may  be  when  the  hangman  has  made  me  a  lump 
of  foul  earth,  which  the  living  will  turn  from 
with  a  look  of  disgust.  But  the  ceasing  to  live 
is  a  terror,  and  I  own  I  would  barter  all  the 
Christian's  hopes  of  an  hereafter  for  a  few  more 
years  of  breath  in  this  old  body.  Life  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  king's  crown,  and  no 
less  the  beggar's  portion  than  the  sovereign's. 
What  would  I  give  to  preserve  mine  in  its 
setting,  though  'tis  but  of  the  commonest. 
Is  it  just  that  a  fellow  should  hang  for 
scalping  a  scoundrel  who  has  escaped  a  halter, 
only  by  his  own  good  luck  or  the  sheer  stupidity 
of  those  doars  of  the  law  who  can't  scent  a  thief 
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when  he  runs  in  the  wake  of  an  honest  man  ? 
If  I  die,  remember,"  he  continued,  approaching 
Dillon,  and   standing  close   before   him,   "  the 
curse  of  an  expiring  reprobate  shall  ring  in  thy 
ears,  and  haunt   thy  pillow,   whispering  with 
the   voice  of  a  demon  to   thy  tortured  con- 
science  that  thou  art  a  heartless  murderer." 
Our   hero   smiled,  and  after  another  ineiFec- 
tual  appeal  to  the  smuggler  for  a  disclosure  of 
the  secret  of  Phoebe^s  birth,  the  lovers  quitted 
his  cell,  and  left  the  miserable  criminal  to  his 
malice.     One  point   had  been   gained  by  this 
visit.     Dillon's  mind  was  released  from  a  load 
which  had  long  oppressed  it.     The   satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  Phoebe  was  not  alHed   to  that 
family  whose  blood   was   tainted  to   the   very 
source,  dilated  his  bosom  with  a  pure  and  holy 
transport.     There   could  be   no    doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  gipsy^s  communication.     Phoebe^s 
very  person   was    a  substantive    confirmation 
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of  it.  The  complexion,  the  hair,  every  linea- 
ment proclaimed  that  she  had  no  affinity  with 
that  wandering  race  with  whom  she  had  been 
domesticated  from  infancy  to  womanhood.  It 
was,  however,  desirable  .to  ascertain  how  she 
had  become  an  inmate  of  the  vagrant's  abode. 
This  was  not  a  matter  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. Our  hero  had  no  clue  to  guide  him  in  such 
an  inquiry,  if  Burrows  persisted  in  his  brutal 
silence.  Phoebe  had  no  recollection  of  any 
other  home  than  his,  nor  could  she  form 
the  sUghtest  guess  to  whom  she  really  be- 
longed. She  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
issue  of  her  interview  with  Burrows.  The  dis- 
covery, indeed,  that  she  was  not  his  child 
elevated  her  spirit  witli  a  rapturous  joy,  but 
the  thought  that  she  might  never  behold  her 
parents  balanced  it  with  a  countervailing 
disappointment,  and  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
painful  libration. 
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Dillon  now  felt  fully  satisfied  that  Phoebe 
was  of  gentle  parentage.  Every  thing  belonging 
to  her  proclaimed  it.  There  was  an  essential 
refinement  in  all  her  words  and  thoughts  which 
set  her  apart  from  common  things.  Her  form 
and  features  bore  the  impress  of  an  elevation 
that  could  not  escape  the  most  superficial  sur- 
vey. He  visited  Burrows  the  following  day, 
and  tried  to  draw  from  him  the  anxious  secret 
of  Phoebe's  birth.  The  stubborn  criminal  con- 
tinued deaf  both  to  his  appeals  and  remon- 
strances, triumphing  in  the  anxiety  he  had  ex- 
cited, and  in  his  power  to  inflict  pain. 

'^  I  will  die/'  said  he,  with  a  convulsed 
laugh,  '^  if  I  am  to  hang,  with  the  secret  behind 
my  lips,  beyond  which  it  shall  never  pass, 
unless  that  girl  casts  thee  from  her,  and  takes 
to  a  fitter  object  than  the  base-born  for  her 
husband.  Come  to  me  no  more,  unless  thou 
wishest  to  hear  my  curses.     I  hate  thee  with 
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all  an  injured  man's  deepest  loathing,  and  it 
would  be  some  relief  from  the  torments  of 
death  to  know  that  thou  wert  to  dangle  from 
the  same  gallows.  Leave  me  !  and  think  of  the 
last  words  of  the  dying  gipsy." 

Our  hero  quitted  the  prison,  but  in  his  way 
homeward,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
immediately  seek  Burrows'  wife,  who  might 
probably  be  induced  to  communicate  what  her 
husband  had  expressed  his  determination  not 
to  reveal.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
out  this  pitiable  being  who  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  occupied  a  single  room  in  a 
miserable  hut,  which  contained  only  two  apart- 
ments. 

Dillon  watched  her  one  day  as  she  returned 
from  the  prison,  whither  she  had  been  to  see 
the  criminal,  and  next  morning  repaired  to 
her  filthy  tenement  with  Phoebe.  They  found 
her  knitting   in   a   small   chamber   without   a 
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single  article  of  furniture,  seated  on  a  log  of 
wood.  In  the  corner  was  some  dirty  straw 
upon  which  she  nightly  slept,  and  a  few  po- 
tatoes were  scattered  about  the  floor.  She  im- 
mediately recognised  Phoebe  and  would  have 
embraced  her,  but  the  latter  recoiled  from  a 
contact  that  must  have  been  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. The  woman  was  not  without  her 
traits  of  kindness.  She  possessed  some  tender 
feelings  and  generosity  of  nature,  though  every 
good  quality  of  her  moral  temperament  was 
utterly  obscured  by  the  unseemly  habits  in 
which  she  had  so  long  indulged.  She  appeared 
hurt  at  Phoebe's  manner,  and  said  harshly : 

"  What !  does  not  the  child  know  its  own 
mother  ?  Aye,  fine  feathers  they  say,  make 
fine  birds,  but  the  jackdaw  is  a  jackdaw  still 
though  tricked  out  in  the  plumes  of  the 
peacock.  If  that  finery  were  stripped  from 
thy  back,  girl,  and  the  rags  of  the  vagrant  upon 
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it,  thou  wouldst  not  look  so  daintily  upon 
old  friends.  I  see  thou  hast  changed  the  hue 
of  thy  skin  as  well  as  the  tone  of  thy  manners, 
yet  neither  for  the  better.  Why  does  Phoebe 
Burrows  turn  her  nose  from  the  mother  that 
reared  her?'^ 

'^  Because,"  said  Phcebe  gently,  "  the 
mother  that  bore  me  and  the  mother  that 
reared  me  were  not  one  and  the  same.  I  am 
not  your  child,  dame  Burrows,  and  I  come 
here  to  ascertain  from  you  who  are  my 
parents  ?" 

"  Who  has  told  thee  this  pretty  secret, 
wench  ?  Spite  upon  the  tongue  that  wagged 
so  saucily.'^ 

"  I  have  learned  it  from  good  authority." 

"  Then  why  did  not  the  same  lips  that 
told  thee  thou  wast  not  the  child  of  the  gipsy 
mother,  tell  thee  likewise  the  better  jDart  of 
the  secret  which  thou  com^st  hither  to  know  ?^' 
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^'  Because,  dame,  there  are  bad  people  in 
the  world  who  love  good  so  little  that  they 
only  do  it  by  halves  when  they  do  it  at 
all/^ 

"  So  you  think  that  if  two  good-for-nothing 
folks  do  good  by  halves,  you  will  get  the 
whole  between  them  ; — but  you  may  be  mis- 
taken. You  have  been  put  upon,  poor  sim- 
pleton, by  some  rogue  in  disguise — thou  art 
no  better  than  a  gipsy's  brat." 

"  I  have  been  told  the  reverse  by  one  who 
ought  to  know." 

"  'Tis  a  banter ^ — thou  art  no  more  the  child 
of  another  than  I  was  begotten  of  my  own 
grandmother.  Don^t  let  the  suspicious  varlet 
who  stands  there  by  thee  with  a  cunning  smile 
upon  his  cheek,  persuade  thee  out  of  thy 
woman's  wits,  which  were  never  over  keen 
at  any  time." 

This  was  the  first  sign   she  had  given  of  re- 
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cognising  Dillon,  whom  she  had  not  appeared 
at  first  to  recollect. 

"  Dame/'  said  he,  "  'tis  of  no  use  at- 
tempting to  conceal  the  truth.  Your  husband 
has  been  more  communicative  than  you  are 
disposed  to  be.  He  has  confessed  that  Phoebe 
is  not  his  child,  but  refuses  to  tell  who  are  her 
parents." 

"  If  the  fool  has  blabbed  so  far,"  said  the 
woman,  angrily,  '■  I'll  let  out  the  rest  if  it's 
only  to  spite  him.  Has  the  thought  of  hanging 
brought  back  his  conscience  ?  He  did  not 
tell,  perhaps,  that  though  thou  wasn't  his 
child,  thou  might^st  be  mine ',  a  woman  may 
have  more  than  one  husband,  mayn't  she  ? — 
The  jackdaw,  to  prate  so  eagerly  !  I'll  match 
him  for  this." 

"  Come,^'  said  Dillon  anxiously,  "  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  deceive  us  3 — tell  us  who  are 
Phoebe's  parents." 
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'^  Thank  ye  for  nothing.  I  must  see 
Burrows  first,  and  then  mayhap  I  may  say 
something,  if  you  make  it  worth  my  while. 
Come  to-morrow  at  this  time." 

Our  hero  and  Phoebe  both  dreaded  the 
effects  of  such  an  interview,  knowing  the  in- 
domitable malice  of  Burrows  -,  but  the  woman 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  communicate  any 
thing  for  the  present  ;  they  were  therefore 
reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  her,  in  hopes  that 
on  the  morrow  she  might  be  more  compliant. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A  second  visit  to  the  smuggler's  wife — She  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  a  wife  but  a  widow — Burrows  preferred  strang- 
ling himself  to  being  strangled  at  the  public  charge,  and 
thought  a  silk  handkerchief  a  more  respectable  halter 
than  a  rope,  by  which  he  proved  that  there's  a  fashion 
even  in  hanging  —  The  widow  not  disposed  to  be 
communicative — Tantalises  Phoebe  —  Laughs  at  Dil- 
lon's threat  and  defies  him-— A  bribe  offered  and  ac- 
cepted—  Who  Phoebe  Burrows  turns  out  to  be  is 
recorded  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  is  the  last 
but  one. 
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The  following  morning  our  hero  and  Phoebe 
repaired  again  to  the  gipsy's  apartment.  They 
found  her  in  tears. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  as  they  entered,  "  is 
this  a  visit  of  charity  or  to  serve  your  own 
ends  ?  You  appear  early  at  the  house  of 
mourning.  Are  ye  come  to  console  the 
widow  ?" 

"  What  mean  you,''  said  Dillon  with  some 
surprise. 

"  I  mean  that  the  gallows  has  been  baulked 
of  a  victim,  and  Bob  Burrows  has  become  a 
clod  of  the  valley.  Is  there  any  thing  so 
surprising  in  that  ?  Don't  you  know  that  men 
die  as  well  as  dogs  ?" 

"  Nay,  dame,'^  said  Dillon,  '^  don't  let  your 
wit  blind  your  discretion.  'Tis  too  good  a 
thing  for  a  joke.  He  was  only  tried  yesterday, 
and  his  execution  will  not  take  place  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 
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"  His  execution,  boy,  is  over ;  lie  has  fore- 
stalled the  hangman,  and  your  secret  has  gone 
with  him  to  the  worms,  where  you  may  go 
and  seek  it.  I  have  no  fair  cause  for  sorrow 
in  the  loss  of  such  a  partner.  He  was  a  sore 
husband  to  me,  'tis  true,  but  tears  will  come 
in  spite  of  bad  treatment  when  death  steps 
in  betwixt  man  and  wife." 

She  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  wept 
freely  for  some  minutes. 

"  But  how,"  enquired  Phoebe,  "  did  the 
unhappy  man  die  ?'' 

"  By  his  own  hand,  girl.  I  did'nt  think 
he^d  the  courage  to  go  out  of  the  world  so 
jauntily,  for  he'd  always  as  great  a  disUke 
to  a  natural  death  as  to  being  dismissed 
from  the  world  on  a  gallows.  He  never  could 
endure  the  thought  of  dying,  and  was  always 
in  a  passion  if  'twas  mentioned  in  his  hearing ; 
what  therefore  could  have  put  him  in  the  fancy 
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of  doing  such  a  thing  I  can't  think,  unless 
he  changed  his  mind  and  thought  it  a  fine 
farce  to  play  the  hero.  A  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief is  any  day  more  becoming  than  a 
rope  of  coarse  hemp,  and  I  honour  him  for 
the  preference.  As  he  could  not  help  his  end 
he  had  a  right  to  choose  the  means  of  going 
out  of  the  world.  lie  has  robbed  Jack  Ketch 
of  a  fee,  and  did  it  bravely.'^ 

'^  Alas  !"  asked  Phoebe,  ^'  did  the  wretched 
man  commit  suicide  V 

The  woman  laughed  bitterly.  "  Was  it  not 
better  to  die  nobly  than  hang  ?  Twas  the 
only  good  thing  he  did  during  the  half  century 
that  he  lived.  He  was  more  of  a  man  than  I 
took  him  to  be.  He  could  swear  like  a 
Christian,  though  he  despised  the  race,  but 
I  never  thought  he  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  do  the  sheriflF's  duty.  He's  the 
first  gipsy  that  ever  died  game." 
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Thus  the  woman  ran  on  for  some  time, 
half  raihng  and  half  grieving,  but  at  length 
she  communicated  to  her  hearers  the  manner 
of  her  wretched  husband's  death.  From  her 
statement  it  appeared  that  he  had  destroyed 
himself  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  This  he 
had  fastened  to  the  staple  of  the  door  of  his 
dungeon,  and,  ha^dng  tied  it  round  his  neck, 
had  fallen  with  all  his  weight  upon  it  and  the 
turnkey  found  him  strangled  on  entering  the 
criminal's  cell.  He  had  been  some  hours  dead 
when  discovered  by  the  prison  official,  who 
cut  him  down  but  could  not  restore  him  in 
order  that  he  might  be  made  a  public  example 
to  deter  less  desperate  villains  from  those 
courses  which  usually  end  in  suspension  at 
the  state's  cost.  His  wife  was  imme- 
diately apprised  of  her  unexpected  release  from 
domestic  thraldom,  and  had  only  just  returned 
from  the  gaol,  whither  she  had  been  to  see 
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the  body  in  order  to  be  certain  that  there 
was  no  mistake,  when  the  lovers  entered  her 
apartment. 

Phoebe  could  not  withhold  the  tribute  of  her 
tears  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  towards 
herself  had  ever  acted  with  gentleness  ap- 
parently foreign  to  his  nature ;  but  the  emotion 
soon  subsided,  and  her  anxiety  to  be  relieved 
from  uncertainty  respecting  her  parents  shortly 
became  the  paramount  feeling. 

"  Come,  dame,'^  said  she,  beseechingly,  "  re- 
lieve me  from  my  suspense,  and  tell  me  who 
are  the  authors  of  my  being.  You  owe  me 
so  much  justice  at  least,  since  you  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  my  ignorance  in  this  par- 
ticular. Consider  my  anxiety,  and  say — who 
are  my  parents  V 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  thee,  girl ;  for 
thou  art  taught  to  believe  the  author  of  thy 
being  something  that  mortal  creatures  can^t  see 
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or  get  a  notion  of ;  but  this  I'll  tell  thee  for  thy 
comfort- — thou  art  not  the  child  of  the  vagrant. 
There's  gentle  blood  in  thy  veins — won't  that 
content  thee  ?  I  should  not  have  been  so  frank, 
but  that  a  simpleton  has  blabbed  who  might 
have  kept  a  secret  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  his 
own;  he'll  never  wag  tongue  again,  however, 
nor  do  me  further  wrong,  therefore  I'll  forgive 
him." 

'^  Recollect,"  said  Dillon,  growing  im- 
patient at  her  thus  trifling  with  Phoebe's 
anxiety,  "  that  there's  a  way  to  compel  people 
to  be  just,  in  spite  of  their  own  wills.  If  you 
don't  tell  what  you  know  upon  the  subject 
which  we  are  come  here  to  be  informed  of,  the 
laws  will  force  it  from  you." 

"  Ha !  dost  threaten  ?  then  I'll  show  thee 
that  I'm  not  to  be  driven  like  an  ass  to  the 
pound.  Didst  thou  never  hear  that  the  gipsy 
is  a  stubborn  beast  when  urged  against  her  own 
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will  ?  What  care  I  for  the  laws  ?  Your  law- 
makers can^t  hang  me  for  holding  my  peace. 
Silence  is  not  murder.  D'ye  think  to  exalt  me 
to  the  gallows,  instead  of  my  husband,  because 
I  won't  prove  myself  a  thief  for  your  pleasure  ? 
Go  to ;  —  I'll  not  open  my  lips  to  answer 
any  more  questions,  so  you  may  tramp  and  try 
what  your  laws  will  do.  Your  gaol  will  be  to 
me  a  better  home  than  I  can  get  either  for  love 
or  money.  I  should  like  bed  and  board  where 
I  shan^t  pay  for't.^' 

Our  hero  now  perceived  that  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  rouse  the  anger  of  an  ignorant  and 
stubborn  woman,  who  had  it  in  her  power  to 
do  or  to  withhold  a  signal  service  -,  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  bribe,  knowing  her  fondness  for 
the  precious  metals  when  stamped  with  the 
royal  head. 

o  2 
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"  Well,  dame,  what  say  you  to  selling  your 
secret  ?" 

"  Say  ? — that  there's  more  wisdom  in  offering 
money  than  in  threatening  the  stocks  ;  for  the 
one  may  win  what  the  other  will  lose.  Make 
it  worth  my  while,  and  I'U  tell  something  that 
shall  well  deserve  your  bounty .'' 

"  Listen  then.  What  say  you  to  twenty 
pounds  a  year  and  a  cottage  for  life  ?  Will  that 
buy  your  secret  ?" 

^*  Aye,  truly  ;  make  me  but  sure  on't,  and 
I'll  tell  thee  and  the  girl  thou  lov'st  a  store  of 
good  news.  But  remember  that  you  won't 
gain  an  honest  man's  meed  by  trying  to  cozen 
the  gipsy.  There's  some  difference  between 
threatenings  and  a  purse  of  gold.  I  don't 
much  fancy  these  changes  o'  the  sudden.  If 
you  mean  to  reward  the  good  I  can  do  thee^ 
well ;  but  don't  expect  to  get  it  without." 
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"  What  I  have  promised,  you  shall  receive, 
the  moment  you  have  given  the  information  I 
require." 

The  woman  had  all  the  low  cunning  of  com- 
mon trampers,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  communicate  anything  by  a  mere  promise. 
She  was  sensible  of  the  value  of  her  secret,  and 
determined  not  to  part  with  it  until  the  reward 
proposed  by  Dillon  was  secured  to  her ;  he  there- 
fore proceeded  without  delay  to  complete  the 
necessary  arrangements.  He  bought  a  small 
cottage  and  made  the  promised  settlement  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  life  upon  the  gipsy 
widow.  When  satisfied  that  the  stipulations 
had  been  properly  fulfilled,  she  declared  her- 
self ready  to  reveal  what  Phoebe  and  her  lover 
were  so  anxious  to  know.  Upon  their  visiting 
her  by  appointment,  after  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, she  took  from  her  pocket  a  child^s  coral 
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and  putting  it  into  Phoebe's  hand,  said  to 
her — 

"  Look  at  that — there's  more  in  it  than  the 
red  and  silver.  'Tis  Uke  some  of  the  stars  in 
the  broad  heavens — thou  mays't  read  thy 
destiny  upon  it.  Look  at  those  signs  on  the 
handle." 

Phoebe  examined  the  toy,  and  read  a  name 
engraved  at  full  length  upon  the  silver.  ^^  Eliza 
Franklin  '/'  exclaimed  the  astonished  girl, 
"  cam  I  the  child  of  him — ^" 

"  Aye,  wench,^'  said  the  gipsy,  interrupting 
her,  "  of  him  who  would  have  hanged  thy 
sweetheart  for  a  bag  of  paltry  guineas.  He 
tried  it  hard,  and  good  luck  for  once  saved  the 
rogue — ^but  he  may  be  hanged  yet." 

"  How  came  I  under  your  charge  ?"  asked 
the  impatient  maiden. 

"  Didst  thou  never  hear  of  a  wealthy  varlet 
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by  the  name  written  on  that  plaything,  losing 
a  child  ?" 

^'  Yes — but  I  thought  it  died  under  circum- 
stances of  painful  mystery  ?" 

"  No  ; — I  stole  it,  and  thou  art  that  child. 
The  coral  now  in  thy  hand  was  round  thy  neck 
when  I  took  possession  of  thee,  and  there  were 
two  or  three  other  trifles  upon  thee,  without  a 
name,  which  I  turned  into  money,  because  it 
diminished  the  chance  of  discovery.'^ 

She  now  related  the  manner  and  reason  of 
her  cruel  robbery. 

According  to  her  statement,  though  only 
eighteen  years  old  at  that  time,  she  had  been 
married  to  Burrows  four.  He,  like  all  of  his 
race,  being  desirous  of  perpetuating  his  stock, 
was  savagely  disappointed  when  he  perceived 
that  his  marriage  promised  to  be  barren  of 
offspring,  and  his  young  wife  was  obliged  to 
endure  his  daily  reproaches,  which  were  none 
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of  the  sweetest.  Having  no  children,  to  a 
gipsy  always  a  sad  privation,  she  deter- 
mined to  steal  an  infant  and  rear  it  as  her 
own.  Acting  upon  this  resolution,  she  watched 
an  opportunity,  when  the  under  nursery-maid 
at  Mr.  Franklin's  one  day  appeared  at  the  gate 
of  her  master's  mansion  with  his  youngest  child 
in  her  arms,  of  accosting  her,  and  by  oiFering 
to  tell  her  fortune,  induced  the  girl  to  commit 
the  baby  to  her  custody,  while  she  sent  her  into 
the  house  upon  some  plausible  pretence. 
During  the  maid's  absence,  the  fortune-teller 
disappeared  with  the  infant,  and  was  never  dis- 
covered. After  this  time  the  gipsy  bore  several 
children ;  nevertheless,  she  treated  the  stranger 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  she  did  her  own, 
and  by  means  of  a  dye  gave  her  complexion 
the  tint  peculiar  to  the  wandering  race  of 
Egypt. 

Nothing    could   exceed  Dillon's   delight   at 
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discovering  that  Phoebe  was  the  sister  of  his 
own  brother's  wife,  and  the  offspring  of  parents 
well-born  and  highly  respected.  The  discovery, 
however,  brought  with  it  painful  apprehen- 
sions. He  knew  Mr.  Franklin  to  be  a 
stem  and  an  unforgiving  man.  Was  it  likely 
that  he  would  bestow  his  daughter  upon  the 
person  he  suspected  of  having  robbed  him, 
and  whose  honesty  he  considered  at  least 
equivocal  ?  These  and  similar  thoughts  forced 
themselves  upon  his  mind,  but  he  repelled 
them  with  an  effort ;  and  knowing  the  strength 
of  her  attachment  whose  vows  of  everlasting 
aflfection  he  had  received,  he  still  looked 
forward  with  constancy  to  the  realization  of 
his  hopes. 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  our  hero's 
happiness  but  his  union  with  Phoebe.  At 
her  desire  he  sought  out  the  youth  whom 
she   had   placed  with   a  carpenter   about  four 
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years  before,  as  already  stated.  The  boy  had 
conducted  himself  to  his  master's  satisfac- 
tion, and  become  already  skilful  at  his  craft. 
Dillon  purchased  the  remaining  period  of  his 
term  of  apprenticeship,  and  set  him  up  in  a 
respectable  way  of  business,  with  a  partner  who 
was  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade.  The  other 
members  of  the  gipsy  family  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed uj^on  to  relinquish  the  habits  of  their 
tribe;  they  were  consequently  left  to  their 
hereditary  predilections,  and  what  became  of 
them  was  never  a  matter  of  enquiry.  They  no 
doubt  lived  and  died  like  their  wandering  pro- 
genitors. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Phoebe's  restoration  to  her  father — The  latter's  happiness 
on  the  occasion  has  a  dash  of  gall — He  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  becoming  father-in-law  to  a  reclaimed 
rogue — Phoebe  not  so  nice — Her  reasons  and  his — 
Shown  that  she  is  as  disinterested  as  beautiful — Our 
hero's  magnanimity — Not  agreeable  to  Phoebe — The 
marriage  broken  off — Dillon  grows  melancholy  and 
appropriates  half  his  fortune  to  build  churches — The 
sop  to  his  conscience  does  not  stifle  it. 

When   the  circumstances    related  by    the 
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gipsy  were  declared  to   Mr.   Franklin,   he  re- 
ceived his  long-lost  child  with  all  the  fervor  of 
parental   aifection.     It   had    often   struck  him 
that   she   had  a   singular   resemblance    to   the 
wife  whom  grief  had  removed  from  him  to  a  hap- 
pier   world,     and   this    had  attracted  his  heart 
towards  the  beautiful  girl  with  an  attachment 
which  he  had  frequently  shown,   though  never 
avowed.     He  knew  nothing  of  her  history,  as 
his  son-in-law  did  not  consider  there  was  any 
necessity  for   trusting  a  prejudiced  man  with 
circumstances  which  probably  would  have  ren- 
dered him  hostile  to  his  fair  guest.  Looking  on 
her,  therefore,  merely  as  a  relation  ofSwithun's, 
Mr.  Franklin  had  insensibly  felt  an  affection 
for  her  before  he  was  decidedly  aware  of  it. 
The  recovery,  however,  of  his  child,  was  accom- 
panied by  one  painful  regret.     The  idea  of  her 
union  with  a  man  whose  early  course  of  life 
had  been    so    depraved,    caused    him    bitter 
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anguish,  and  he   determined,    if  possible,   to 
break  off  a   connexion   which  he    considered 
would  disgrace  him   for  ever.     He  had  before 
used  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  with  the  younger 
brother ;  but  when  it  had  taken  place  in  spite 
of  his  opposition^  the  high  moral  character   of 
the  latter,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  finally  re- 
conciled him  to  an  issue  which  he  had  not  the 
power  to  prevent.     It  was  nevertheless  a  sub- 
ject of  long  and  painful  regret,  and  even  though 
at  last   reconciled,  he  never  could  expel  from 
his  mind  the  consciousness   that  the  world  did 
not  think  him   honoured    by  such  an  alliance. 
In  the  case    of  his  youngest  daughter  and  the 
elder   Dillon     matters    were    vastly    different. 
Here  was  a  positive  moral  impediment,  inde- 
pendent of  the  social  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves.      James  Dillon  was  a  man  upon 
whom  the  breath  of  reproach  had  blown  almost 
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from  the  period  of  his  infancy^  and  left  a  bhght 
which  could  never  be  removed.  Society  would 
regard  him  as  a  person  who  had  withdrawn  him- 
self from  those  social  privileges  which,  by  the 
conventional  ordinances  of  civilised  life,  are 
withheld  from  all  such  as  openly  violate  the 
laws  of  their  country.  The  object  of  his 
child's  choice  was  not  one  whom  he  could  ever 
recognize,  without  reducing  himself,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  his  level,  and  virtually  counte- 
nancing the  miscarriages  of  his  early  years.  His 
own  moral  dignity  would  be  endangered  if  he 
were  to  tolerate  a  union  opposed  by  so 
many  invincible  impediments.  The  more  he 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  stronger  those 
objections  became  which  he  felt  were  in- 
superable against  the  man  of  her  selection.  He 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  addressing  her 
on  the  subject. 

"  My  child,'^  said  he,  tenderly,  "  there  is 
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always  a  thorn  to  every  rose,  and  our  care  must 
be  to  evade  the  wound  of  the  stem,  while 
we  inhale  the  sweets  of  the  flower.  You  need 
not  be  assured  that  your  restoration  to  a 
parent's  protection  has  added  much  to  the 
sum  of  his  happiness,  and  you  must  be 
likewise  conscious  that  he  is  keenly  alive  to 
your  welfare.  Is  it  your  wish  not  to  diminish 
that  new  accession  of  happiness  which  has  so 
lately  flowed  in  upon  his  heart  ?" 

*'  My  father,  you  may  command  me  in  all 
things  to  which  my  conscience  shall  oppose  no 
bar.  We  have  duties  of  various  kinds  equally 
binding,  I  need  not  tell  you,  to  whom  chris- 
tian obligations  are  a  familiar  practice,  that  our 
duties  to  fellow  creatures  are  as  imperative 
as  our  duties  to  parents,  and  those  to  God 
above  all.  Do  not  ask  me  to  perform  any 
thing  which  my  principles  may  compel  me  to 
refuse.    I  say  this,  my  father,  suspecting  what 
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you  are  about  to  propose.  I  am  thus  frank, 
because  to  affect  ignorance  of  what  my  fears 
have  led  me  to  look  at  Avith  much  painful 
anxiety,  would  be  as  disingenuous  as  undutiful. 
I  can  have  no  motive  for  disguise  ;  but,  before 
I  hear  from  your  lips  what  may  sorely  pain  my 
heart,  let  me  remind  you  that  solemn  engage- 
ments, sealed  with  the  vows  of  years  and 
ratified  by  the  earnest  concurrence  of  hearts, 
are  not  to  be  cancelled  at  the  mere  instigation 
of  parental  apprehension.  I  have  loved  long 
and  know  the  object  of  my  attachment.  We 
have  both  lived  under  disgrace  and  bereave- 
ment. The  links  which  unite  our  affections 
have  been  gradually  forged  and  tempered ;  they 
have  sustained  a  long  and  rigorous  test  j  neither 
suffering  nor  adversity  has  marred  them,  and 
now,  having  passed  all  trials,  death  is  the  only 
power  that  can  sunder  them.'^ 

"  My  dearest  girl,'^  said  the  father,  with  deep 
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emotion,  I  am  the  last  person  alive  to  interfere 
with  your  happiness,  but  I  would,  nevertheless, 
secure  you,  if  possible,  from  inevitable  misery, 
I  need  not  remind  you,  that  the  affections  of 
the  human  heart,  however  tried,  are  still 
at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The  longest 
love  may  be  blighted,  and  indifference  follow. 
There  is  no  security  for  its  possession.  But 
this  is  not  the  argument  with  which  I  would 
win  you  from  a  connexion  that  will  be  an  im- 
pediment to  the  happiness,  both  in  yourself  and 
in  me,  which  your  late  restoration  has  so  fruit- 
fully promised.  You  know  that  the  man  of 
your  choice  must  be  an  alien  from  society. 
He  never  can  be  admitted  to  associate  with 
honourable  men.  An  aUiance  with  him  would 
exclude  you  from  that  intercourse  to  which 
your  birth  and  family  entitle  you.  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  could  bear  to  behold  the 
daughter   whom    I   have   so   long  lost  and  so 
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lately  recovered,  the  reproach  of  my  own 
friends,  and  shunned  by  all  but  the  lowest 
ranks,  to  the  level  of  whom  she  must  descend 
the  moment  she  becomes  the  wife  of  one  who 
never  can  be  elevated  above  them'?  Money 
will  not  eradicate  the  moral  pollutions  of  a  life, 
and  especially  that  money  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  basest  practices." 

There  was  but  too  much  truth  in  all  this, 
yet  Phoebe's  position  was  one  of  painful  pecu- 
liarity. An  entire  change  had  passed  over  the 
character  of  him  with  whom  her  affection  had 
been  solemnly  exchanged,  and  though  she  loved 
a  man  who  had  entailed  upon  himself  the 
penalty  of  banishment  from  all  respectable 
communities,  nevertheless,  feeling  that  her 
happiness  was  bound  up  in  his,  she  resolved 
to  make  every  required  sacrifice  for  his  sake, 
and  share  his  ostracism  in  some  distant 
part   of  the   country,    where    the    proprieties 
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of  future  behaviour  might  cancel  the  impro- 
prieties of  the  past,  and  a  respectable  old 
age  atone  for  the  miscarriages  of  youth.  She 
could  not  forget  that  her  obhgations  to  Dillon 
were  many,  and  such  as  could  never  be  can- 
celled. He  had  lifted  her  from  the  lowest 
degradation  of  ignorance,  and  put  the  torch 
of  knowledge  into  her  hand  by  which  she  had 
obtained  access  to  the  light  of  religion.  He 
had  rescued  her  from  the  influence  of  that 
social  contagion  to  which  she  would  most  pro- 
bably have  fallen  a  victim  in  the  end  had  he  not 
elevated  her  views,  even  at  a  time  when  his 
own  were  narrowed  and  debased  by  the  illusions 
of  an  erroneous  fai^h.  He  had  moreover  saved 
her  life.  These  things  were  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Above  all,  she  had  plighted  to  him  her 
word  which  was  never  forfeited,  and  her  heart 
was  in  his  keeping. 

"  My  father !"    she    said,    firmly,  "  in    this 
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world  we  have  only  a  choice  of  evils^  but  we 
naturally  select  the  least,  and  1  cannot  fairly 
be  censured  in  following  such  a  moral  instinct. 
If  my  alliance  with  James  Dillon  would  force 
me  into  banishment,  to  be  torn  from  him 
would  heap  a  load  of  misery  upon  me,  from 
which  I  never  could  release  myself.  The  for- 
mer is  to  me  no  punishment,  for  banishment 
from  every  thing  respectable  among  my  fellow- 
creatures  was  long  my  inheritance,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  my  lot  for 
life  3  to  return  to  it,  therefore,  will  be  no 
penalty — no  privation ;  but  to  snap  asunder 
the  ties  that  unite  my  heart  to  him  whom  you 
desire  me  to  cast  from  it,  like  a  thing  of  the 
forgotten  past,  would  be  to  doom  myself  to  the 
irremediable  miseries  of  a  lingering  existence, 
over  whose  horizon  the  bright  sun  of  joy  had 
passed  into  darkness.  I  cannot  resign  him 
without  choosing  the  worst  of  two  evils ;  and 
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besides  this,  my  obligations  to  him  who  once 
saved  my  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  and  my 
duty  to  my  God,  bid  me  reject  even  the  urgent 
appeals  of  a  parent." 

Nothing  could  induce  the  devoted  girl  to 
swerve  from  her  purpose.  Her  father  re- 
peatedly urged  the  madness  of  such  a  sacrifice, 
but  it  fell  upon  her  ear  like  showers  upon  the 
desert  rock.  She  was  not  to  be  moved.  Mr. 
Franklin  at  length  imposed  his  parental  in- 
terdiction; it  was  alike  unheeded,  and  he 
finally  banished  her  from  his  roof  under  which 
she  had  resided  since  her  restoration  to  a 
father's  love. 

Our  hero  was  exceedingly  distressed  at  the 
issue  of  what  he  took  to  be  such  a  happy  dis- 
coveiy.  Swithun  and  his  wife  were  likewise 
grieved  at  this  overcasting  of  their  sister's  pros- 
pects ;  but  neither  offered  any  opposition  to 
Mr.  Franklin's   views,  as  they  could  not   but 
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feel  them  to  be  well  founded.  Swithun^  indeed, 
urged  his  brother  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon 
Eliza  Franklin,  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
entail  misery  upon  her,  by  subjecting  her  to 
those  reproaches  from  which  he  could  never 
expect  to  be  free  ;  and  the  luckless  lover  at 
length  began  to  think  that  the  sacrifice  was 
due  from  him  as  an  expiation  for  past  trans- 
gressions. He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
involving  a  lovely  and  innocent  girl  in  the  dis- 
grace which  was  evidently  entailed  upon  him- 
self for  life,  and  at  length  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  tearing  himself  at  once  from  the  idol 
of  his  heart.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  severe 
conflict  between  inclination  and  principle.  He 
had  encountered  death  in  its  most  appalling 
forms.  He  had  suffered  imprisonment,  igno- 
miny, cold,  hunger,  shipwreck,  solitude  and 
desolation — his  only  relief  during  this  severe 
ordeal,  being  the   hopes  of  a  union  with   her 
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who  had  attended  him  in  sickness  and  in 
peril,  and  to  whose  attentions  he  twice  owed 
his  escape  from  death. 

He  broke  the  matter  to  the  lovely  girl  with 
a  convulsive  tremor  of  countenance  that  show- 
ed her  at  a  glance  how  severe  were  the  pangs 
which  accompanied  his  honourable  self-denial. 
After  she  had  heard  him  with  deep  but  silent 
emotion,  she  said,  with  a  faultering  tongue,  and 
a  throbbing  bosom — 

"  Dillon,  I  cannot  upbraid  you  for  a  resolu- 
tion at  once  so  disinterested,  and,  as  I  perceive 
so  personally  painful  to  you.  I  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  magnanimity  which  has  prompt- 
ed this  decision.  I  have  known  you  too  long 
to  be  blind  to  the  generous  motive  by  which 
you  are  swayed ;  but  you  ought^  nevertheless, 
to  recollect,  that  you  may  be  doing  mischief 
where  you  expect  to  do  good.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  happiness  is  not  the  exclusive  posses- 
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sion  of  those  who  flutter  amid  the  crowd  with 
untarnished  wings.  The  worm  is  often  found 
in  their  hearts,  and  they  may  be  even  objects 
for  the  bondman's  pity.  I  care  not  for  that 
communion  with  the  gay  which  to  most  persons 
would  be  an  indispensable  enjoyment.  Where- 
ever  you  may  be  banished  by  the  prejudices  of 
men,  there  am  I  wiUing  to  take  up  my  abode 
for  life.  If,  however,  it  be  your  wish  to  revoke 
your  pledges,  I  unhesitatingly  absolve  you  from 
all  obligation  to  make  me  your  wife ;  but  of 
this  be  assured,  that  I  will  never  live  in  that 
society  which  has  excluded  you.  I  will  go  back 
to  the  obscurity  from  which  I  have  so  lately 
emerged,  and  from  this  moment  no  one  shall 
hear  of  the  unhappy  wanderer." 

Dillon's  importunities  were  unavailing.  That 
very  night  Phoebe  quitted  the  metropolis. 
Her  father  was  frantic.  All  enquiries  were 
fruitless  ;  she  was  no  where  to  be  found.     Ad- 
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vertisements  were  put  into  the  daily  journals 
to  no  purpose.  She  did  not  return,  and  our  hero 
was  once  more  a  solitary  and  wretched  man. 
He  imagined  that  the  hand  of  heaven  was  upon 
him.  His  wealth  was  a  weight  upon  his  con- 
science, and  his  thoughts  were  divided  betwixt 
anguish  at  Phoebe's  loss,  and  how  he  should 
repair  the  iniquities  of  his  past  life.  For  weeks 
he  wandered  daily  about  the  streets  and  in  the 
parks,  a  prey  to  the  gloomiest  melancholy. 

In  order  to  relieve  his  conscience  from  a 
portion  of  the  load  which  oppressed  it,  he  sold 
one  half  of  his  money  out  of  the  funds,  and  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  trustees  towards  the 
erection  of  three  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  He  visited  the  poor,  the  sick^  the 
aged,  and  the  dying.  He  endeavoured  to  pass 
his  time  in  doing  good,  but  there  was  a  canker 
at  the  core  of  his  heart,  which  he  could  not  re- 
move. He  received  no  consolation  from  his  bene- 
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Yolence.  It  was  a  morbid,  selfish  feeling,  and 
failed,  therefore,  to  elevate  him  to  the  rap- 
•tures  which  are  awakened  by  the  fervors  of 
a  true  evangelical  charity.  He  mourned  for 
Phoebe  as  for  one  dead ;  but  she  came  not  to 
cheer  him  with  her  bright  and  ])eautiful  smile 
of  encouraging  sympathy.  The  fairest  blossom 
of  life  had  withered — a  canker  was  at  the  root. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

The  reader  may  take  the  author's  word  that  this  is  \)0' 
sitively  the  last  chapter — Dillon  frets — Grows  more 
and  more  melancholy — Sees  nothing  of  Phoebe — Pines 
— Falls  ill — Raves — Phoebe  returns — Watches  by  him 
— Physics  him — He  finally  recovers,  when  she  takes 
to  her  bed  by  way  of  retaliation,  but  gets  up  again  in 
due  time — Our  hero  gets  rid  of  his  melancholy  and 
Phoebe  of  her  sickness — They  important  event  takes 
place,  and  thus  ends  the  marvellous  history  of  the 
Fellow  Commoner. 

Perhaps   at  no   period    of  our   hero's  life 
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had  he  been  more  wretched  than  he  was  at 
this  juncture.  With  the  means  of  happiness 
in  his  possession,  it  had  shpped  from  his  grasp, 
and  he  was  apparently  abandoned  to  utter 
destitution.  He  could  not  rouse  himself  from 
the  morbid  apathy  into  which  continual  disap- 
pointment had  steeped  his  soul.  He  fancied  that 
the  divine  vengeance  was  about  to  crush  him  ; 
his  prayers,  as  they  had  done  under  a  former 
state  of  bereavement,  fell  back  upon  his  heart 
with  a  gloomy  echo,  as  if  shut  out  from  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  seemed  to  return  upon  his 
ear  in  loud  and  scornful  mockery.  The  dove 
of  peace  had  fled  from  his  bosom,  and  its 
place  was  occupied  by  the  vulture  of  re- 
morse ;  —he  was  suffering  the  Promethean 
penalty.  The  idea  of  being  excluded  from 
society  was  no  longer  accompanied  with 
a  pang,  as  he  avoided  all  intercourse  ex 
cept  with    his    brother's    family,     and     even 
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them  he  saw  but  seldom.  He  did  his  utmost 
to  obtain  consolation  from  those  resources 
which  religion  offers  to  such  as  have  not 
diverted  them  from  their  tendencies;  but  he 
could  not  secure  it.  There  appeared  a  re- 
sisting principle  within  him  which  excluded 
all  spiritual  influences.  His  mind  had  been 
so  long  wound  up  to  an  opposite  tension 
that  it  was  not  immediately  to  be  relaxed 
into  the  straight  and  direct  course  of  be- 
lief. His  principles  were  still  fluctuating 
though  the  creed  of  his  early  life  had  alto- 
gether lost  its  hold  upon  his  convictions. 
A  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  instead  of 
looking  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  elect,  he 
began  to  imagine  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pretermitted. 

The  same  mental  gloom  which  had  op- 
pressed his  spirit  when  alone  upon  the 
uninhabited     island,  recurred  with    increased 
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intensity.  It  had  been  banished  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  change  of  scene  and  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  new  objects  ;  but  when 
the  bustle  of  occupation  subsided,  and  he 
was  no  longer  cheered  by  the  presence  of 
Phoebe,  his  melancholy  revived  and  he  felt 
like  the  first  wanderer,  a  creature  cut  off 
from  human  intercourse  with  a  brand  upon  his 
hrow  that  marked  him  an  object  of  the  world's 
scorn  —  a  degraded,  blighted  thing  whom  it 
was  held  a  dishonour  to  approach.  He  had 
sacrificed  half  his  income  to  appease  the  re- 
proaches of  his  tortured  conscience  ;  still 
repose  came  not  to  his  desolate  and  fractured 
heart.  He  poured  wine  and  oil  into  the 
wounds  of  the  suffering,  but  this  wafted  not 
back  upon  his  own  bosom  the  seeds  of  peace. 
"  The  worm  that  dieth  not"  seemed  already 
at  Avork  within  him,  and  he  finally  sank 
under  the  distracting  impulses  of  his  own  per- 
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turbed  thoughts.  He  wasted  daily;  in  pro- 
portion as  his  body  became  attenuated,  the 
melancholy  of  his  mind  en  creased,  and  those 
about  him  were  at  length  apprehensive  that 
his  extreme  depression  would  end  in  suicide. 
The  climax  came,  and  he  was  cast  upon 
a  sick  bed.  His  constant  mental  irritation 
induced  inflammation  on  the  brain,  and  for 
six  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

During  the  whole  period  of  Dillon^s  ma- 
lady, which  produced  a  temporary  lapse  of 
reason,  Phoebe  was  the  constant  theme  of  his 
incoherent,  but  fervent  declamation,  asso- 
ciating her  in  earnest  contrast  with  his  own 
seared  and  exacerbated  spirit.  His  sufferings, 
for  a  long  period,  were  of  the  severest  de- 
scription. He  raved  incessantly  upon  the 
one  absorbing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and 
struggled  against  death  with  energies  almost 
superhuman.      His    naturally    strong    consti- 
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tution  at  length  prevailed  in  the  conflict  and 
reason  returned  to  her  seat,  but  with  so  feeble 
a  power,  that  for  weeks  he  lay  in  a  state  of 
half  consciousness,  and  in  doubtful  suspension 
between  life  and  death. 

His  illness  had  recalled  to  his  bedside  that 
pure  and  devoted  girl  whose  affection  for  him 
no  circumstances  could  subdue.  In  her  re- 
tirement, though  unknown  to  all  who  had 
an  interest  in  knowing  it,  she  watched  with 
tender  interest  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
united  in  a  bond  of  pure  and  holy  love 
which  no  human  influence  could  annul.  Hers 
was  not  a  heart  of  so  mutable  a  fabric 
as  to  shift  its  impressions  with  every  turn  of 
circumstance.  She  had  endured  a  long  and 
trying  test,  and  the  image  which  had  been 
gradually  produced  and  fixed  there  by  the 
slow  but  sure  operation  of  years,  had  become 
as  it  were  a  portion  of  it.     Her  feelings  were 
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not  to  be  influenced  by  the  cold  suggestions 
of  worldly  policy — they  were  independent  of 
all  minor  interests,  and  it  became  evident  to  her 
reflections  that  to  tear  herself  from  the  man 
of  her  choice,  would  be  to  confound  the  very 
elements  of  her  moral  being.  She  was  con 
scious,  moreover,  that  her  influence  over 
Dillon  was  complete,  and  that  she  should 
be  able,  not  only  to  guide  him  into  the 
"  narrow  way"  leading  to  the  "  straight  gate" 
that  opens  upon  the  good  man^s  everlasting 
inheritance,  but  to  keep  him  there  when  he 
had  once  entered.  This  was  an  additional  ac- 
tuating motive  impelling  that  alliance  which  had 
been  for  years  the  subject  of  her  most  cherished 
hopes.  She  saw  with  microscopic  acuteness 
of  perception  the  elemental  good  in  him  into 
whose  keeping  she  had  resigned  her  afi*ections, 
in  spite  of  the  superficial  deformities  with 
which  the  misapprehensions  of  certain   evan- 
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gelical  doctrines  had  debased  his  mind ;  and  this 
good,  she  felt  assured^  might  be  brought  to 
ripen  into  a  rich  and  abundant  fruitage. 

When,  therefore,  Dillon  lay  upon  the 
bed  of  suffering,  Phoebe  was,  as  heretofore, 
immediately  at  his  side  ;  but  he  was  un- 
conscious of  her  presence,  and  showed  by 
many  endearing  proofs,  during  his  mental 
aberration,  how  strong  a  hold  she  had  upon 
his  affections.  She  scarcely  ever  left  him. 
All  his  medicines  were  administered  by  her, 
and  until  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger 
she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
thing  beyond  short  snatches  of  repose. 

The  Strug. les  of  his  remorse  were  long 
and  terrible.  He  had  been  frequently  dis- 
tracted by  the  fear  that  his  soul  was  beyond 
the  repcli  of  God's  fc-rgiveness  nor  did  the 
severest  exercise  of  contrition  restore  his 
trust  i  :    t'le  divine  mercy.     For  weeks,  during 
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his  daily  efforts  to  relieve  his  spirit  of  the 
burthen  beneath  which  it  appeared  crushed, 
by  administering  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  suffering  from  the  privations  of  poverty, 
he  could  not  restore  that  peace  to  his  own 
breast  which  a  consciousness  of  his  moral 
deformity  had  banished.  The  God  of  love 
rose  before  his  tortured  fancy  as  "  an  enemy  and 
avenger."  In  proportion  as  his  confidence 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Genevese  Church 
had  been  great,  (he  reaction  — when  it  came — 
was  startling.  For  a  long  time  he  relinquished 
all  hope  of  being  restored  to  the  favour  of 
heaven.  Such  was  his  state  of  mind  when 
overtaken  by  the  sickness  which  brought 
Phoebe  once  more  to  his  bedside. 

During  the  period  of  mental  aberration 
that  preceded,  for  several  weeks,  Dillon's  final 
restoration,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  he 
had  several    visions,    which  appeared  to   him 
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revelations  from  above.  He  imagined  himself 
visited  by  a  celestial  messenger,  and  that  peace 
was  restored  to  the  contrite  delinquent  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought.  The  light 
of  religion  beamed  upon  his  mind^  and  he  from 
this  hour  became  an  altered  man.  He  was  con- 
scious that  his  iniquities  were  forgiven  : — the 
trial  had  made  him  white  from  the  feculence  of 
former  guilt.  His  ordeal  had  been  severe,  but 
he  at  length  came  out  of  the  furnace  with  the 
dross  of  those  numerous  iniquities,  which 
had  debased  his  earliest  years,  drained  from 
his  recruited  soul. 

When  made  conscious  of  Phoebe's  presence, 
our  hero's  recovery  became  more  certain  and 
more  rapid.  His  hopes  of  happiness  re- 
vived. As  she  continued  in  the  same  mind^ 
and  was  willing  to  become  his  wife  at  all  risks, 
he  no  more  opposed  the  wish.  Their  pledges 
were  renewed,  and  they  only  awaited  his  com- 
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plete  recovery  to  be  united.  Phoebe,  how- 
ever, fell  ill.  Her  long  and  painful  anxiety, 
as  well  as  her  extreme  abstinence  from  neces- 
sary repose,  were  too  much  for  her  delicate 
frame,  and  she  was  likewise  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness. 

Dillon  found  that  his  probation  had  not  yet 
ceased.  He  was  reminded  how  uncertain  is 
the  tenure  of  every  mortal  joy ;  nevertheless 
his  confidence  in  heaven's  mercy  was  sustained 
under  this  new  trial,  and  he  reaped  the  harvest  of 
a  fervid  and  spiritual  assurance.  His  expecta- 
tions were  not  disappointed ;  the  lovely  maiden 
was  restored  to  him  in  all  her  bloom  and  beauty. 
Every  week  added  to  his  own  bodily  strength 
and  spiritual  sustentation.  As  his  mind  became 
calm  and  buoyed  up  by  the  fervors  of  a  holy 
hope,  his  person  recovered  its  graces  and  its 
strength.  Being  now  in  the  full  vigour  of  man- 
hood, not  having  yet  reached  his  thirtieth  birth 
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day,  he  was  restored  to  his  original  soundness 
of  constitution  after  a  severe  probation. 

Nothing  remained  to  render  him  happy 
but  his  marriasre  with  Phoebe.  Her  father's 
consent  was  obtained  with  much  reluctance, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  quit  the  me- 
tropolis and  retire  to  some  obscure  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  finger  of  scorn  would 
not  be  likely  to  point  at  and  mar  their  domestic 
enjoyments.  Although  Mr.  Franklin  gave  his 
consent,  the  prospect  of  such  a  union  evidently 
rendered  him  unhappy.  The  idea  of  his 
child  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  the 
better  order  of  society  could  not  be  expected  to 
recognise,  was  a  source  of  distressing  anxiety. 
He  therefore  told  Dillon,  when  his  consent 
was  finally  extorted  from  him,  that  he  should 
never  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  so  ill-assorted  a 
union.  "  I  oiFer  no  further  opposition,"  said  he, 
"because  I  perceive  my  child's  happiness  will  be 
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sacrificed  if  I  do;  nevertheless,  you  must  be 
aware  that  it  will  greatly  detract  from  mine.  If 
disgrace  has  fallen  upon  you,  your  own  arm  has 
impelled  the  mischief,  and  according  to  my 
feeling  of  moral  equity,  it  is  but  right  that  you 
should  suffer  the  penalty  of  your  own  evil 
actions.  I  however  cease  to  oppose  what  I 
cannot  prevent,  though  it  will  be  a  grief  to  me 
as  long  as  I  live." 

It  was  fortunate  for  both  brothers  that  Mr. 
Franklin  had  never  known  who  were  their 
parents.  He  imagined  them  to  be  two 
poor  orphans,  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
was  ignorant  of  their  father's  fate.  Had  he 
been  acquainted  with  this,  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  elder  twin  would  ever  have  been 
obtained.  It  was  some  diminution  to  the 
joy  of  the  lovers  to  find  that  the  confir- 
mation  of  their   happiness    was   procured   at 
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the  price  of  a  parent's  gratification,  but  con- 
sidering the  cause  of  Mr.  Franklin's  dis- 
satisfaction to  originate  in  an  over  fastidious 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  for 
which  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  en- 
tertain much  regard,  and  being  moreover  both 
conscious  of  the  perfect  purity  and  disinte- 
restedness of  their  motives,  they  determined 
without  loss  of  time  to  fulfil  the  anxious  wishes 
of  their  hearts. 

The  life  of  James  Dillon,  who  had  ceased  to 
acknowledge  the  name  of  Fellow  Commoner, 
afforded  singular  proof  of  the  frequent  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  the  human  condition. 
He  was  the  one  instance  out  of  a  million  where 
conversion  to  God  follows  an  early  career  of 
profligacy  and  crime.  But  his  mind  had  been 
impelled  from  its  natural  tendencies  by  false 
views  of  religion  which  encouraged  transgression 
by  offering  it  the  incitement  of  impunity.      He 
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had  dearly  paid  the  penalty  of  his  errors. 
His  reward  finally  came,  though  not  until  he 
had  expiated  by  a  long  term  of  suffering,  the 
moral  obliquities  of  past  years.  And  even  amid 
the  purest  enjoyments  of  his  future  existence 
the  stings  of  compunction  were  frequently  felt, 
for  he  never  could  efface  from  his  memory  the 
guilt  by  which  so  long  a  period  of  his  earlier 
days  had  been  degraded.  It  was  a  continual 
bitter  in  his  draught  of  joy.  It  nevertheless 
was  not  wholly  without  its  benefit — it  proved 
a  perpetual  lesson,  and  in  after  life,  when 
he  had  parental  obligations  to  perform,  it  sug- 
gested many  salutary  precautions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  children  in  the  course  of 
practical  virtue  from  which  he  had  in  his  youth 
so  essentially  deviated. 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Franklin's  consent  was  ob- 
tained  to   the   marriage  of  his   daughter  with 
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James  Dillon,  they  were  united,  and  imme- 
diately retired  into  Wales,  where  they  were 
occasionally  visited  by  the  father  of  the  one 
and  the  brother  of  the  other.  The  former 
died  within  two  years  of  their  marriage, 
leaving  them  half  of  his  fortune  which  en  creased 
theirs  to  several  thousands  a  year. 

Dillon  and  his  wife  lived  happily  together 
in  their  retirement,  and  in  a  few  years  saw  a 
growing  family  around  them,  nor  had  Phoebe, 
as  her  doating  husband  never  ceased  to  call 
her,  cause  to  regret  that  she  had  allied  herself 
to  the  man  whom  her  young  heart  selected 
in  spite  of  his  errors.  They  had  no  reason  to 
deplore  their  estrangement  from  the  world. 
Their  seclusion  was  one  of  amiable  content. 
From  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  our  hero's 
life  was  as  exemplary  as  it  had  once  been 
depraved,  and   in    the    neighbourhood   of  his 
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happy  dwelling  many  a  tongue  is  now  fre- 
quently heard  to  acknowledge  the  christian 
piety  and  practical  charity  of  the  benevolent 
Squire  Dillon. 


THE    END. 
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